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The Dead of the Sea. 
Extract from a sermon preached 
in the Roosevelt street Mariner’s 
Church, New York, April 19, 1846, 
by Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D. 


“Ruy. xx. 13:—And the sea gave 
up the dead which were in it. 


I—Consider the number of the 
dead who are in the sea. 


* * * * * 


The perils of human life are 
made the subject of accurate calcu- 
lation ; and those who are familiar 
with life-annuities know that while 
shipmasters are allowed to insure 
at a double rate, common seamen 
are not allowed to insure at all. 
This significant fact affords a 
glimpse of the fatality which is 
attributed to the calling. Some 
have believed that the majority of 
seafaring men die upon the waters. 
Scarcely a day passes without its 
loss; and our shipping lists are 
records of disaster. tt is not merely 
by dozens, or by scores, but some- 
times by hundreds, that the remains 
are swallowed up; as when some 
lordly Indiaman goes down in the 
wide ocean. Perhaps this moment 
in which we speak, witnesses, 
amidst darkness and tumult, the 
ery of expiring agony. Thus, year 
after year, and century after centu- 
ry, the ocean has been receiving its 
tribute of corpses, by thousands and 
by millions, until the great basins 
of the earth have become the'recep- 
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tacles of a large portion of those 
who have lived. The consideration 
of their number then, should awaken 
our interest in those who go down 
to the sea in ships; for each of the 
dead has an immortal destiny, and 
every such soul cries to us to be in 
earnest, in expectation of that day 
when the sea shall give up the dead 
which are in it. It will give them 
up, in overwhelming magnitude of 
array, at the inevitable summons. 


II.—- Consider the MANNER OF DEATH 
which befals those who are in the 
Sea. 

Those corpses, ancient or recent, 
floating or at rest, whole or dis- 
membered, and even dissolved to 
atoms, are now motionless. But 
they each went down with a sepa- 
rate gasp and struggle. Each 
wrestled with the gigantic element; 
each cried out in the impotent 
shriek for help. It is not to appal 
the imagination that this harrowing 
picture is presented. It is to call 
on you for Christian provision 
againstsucha death. Benevolence 
labors, in gospel lands, to prepare 
men for the awful hour of depar- 
ture, even though perhaps it may 
take place in the arms of friends, 
upon beds of ease, perhaps with 
lingering succession of warnings. 
And shall we have no kind forecast 
for the hour when the mariner is 
summoned, all at once, to his cold 
death- struggle ? For here is death 
in a form which demands great 
as for its support. wee such 
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terrors, there should be the provi- 
sion of unusual faith and trust. No 
principles of religion can be too 
strong for a shock so tremendous. 
The call is wholly sudden. It is 
alarming. It comes amidst confu- 
sion, uproar, hurried exertion, des- 
perate struggles for safety. Ifa 
multitude suffer together, their 
faces do but reflect blackness on 
each other, and society here affords 
no solace. Who has not read of 
the phrensy of such an hour, or 
(horrible to relate,) of the rush of 
dying men, in the mania of hope- 
lessness, to the spirit-room. If on 
the other hand, the solitary wretch, 
exhausted and no longer clinging 
to his plank, clenches his powerless 
hands, and sinks into his dark, cold, 
lonely depths, he needs not less the 
inward breathing of hope in Christ, 
when far from every voice of mo- 
ther, sister, or pastor, that-ever whis- 
pered to him of salvation. Who 
in such a juncture can hope that 
the careless, and it may be profli- 
gate one, shall be able to gather his 
broken thoughts sufficiently to re- 
gard the object of faith! Itis too 
late in such a moment of horror to 
collect the fragments of a neglected 
or forgotten creed. 
often of the doubtfulness of such 
repentance as occurs on a death- 
bed; but what shall we say of a 
departure in the paroxysms of the 
strangling, tempestuous sea! The 
fear, the delirium, the pain, of this 
crisis, may even obliterate every 
thought of mercy. Let me, then, 
by all the dreadful pangs that hover 
over the manner of this death, be- 
seech you to lose no time, in seek- 
ing to prepare for heaven, him who 
may be thus summoned. For how 
unspeakably glorious the privilege 
of him, who, however sudden his 
last alarm, can serenely, even when 
all human hope is gone, fold his 
arms, and raise his dying eyes, and 
from amidst the very gulf exclaim, 
“7 know in whom I have believed. 
Oh death, where is thy sting! Oh 
Sawa, where is thy victory !” Among 
converied seamen there have been 
many such. Their number, we 
trust, is daily increasing, by means 
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of Christian exertions. Such, we 
doubt not, have worshipped within 
these walls. Nay, such may be 
present among this audience. And 
itis to provide against a trial so 
common, and yet so fearful, that 
our efforts should be directed. For 
when the sea shall give up its dead, 
the difference will be marked, be- 
tween those who have been driven 
away in their wickedness, by the 
storm that wrecked their hopes, 
and those who have had hope in 
their death, even though that death 


was in the surges of seeming de- 


struction. Let the manner of this 
death, conjoined with its innumera- 
ble subjects, call you to new exer- 
tions for the soul of the mariner. 


Ill.— Consider the CHARACTER of 
those who become the dead of the 
Sea. 


If these were all men of God, 
neither their number nor their mode 
of departure would demand our in- 
tense sympathy. However the sil- 
ver cord might be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken, they would 
have emerged in spirit from the 
waters of death into the joy of their 
Lord. But we have painful reason 
to believe that they are in a vast 
proportion unacquainted with these 
hopes: and “the ungodly are not 
so, but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away.” Letus praise 
God that there are delightful excep- 
tions ; mariners who have learned 
the grace of the gospel; who have 
praised the Redeemer and prayed 
to him amidst the storms of every 
sea; men whose voices have joined 
in the praises of this house; and 
who have rallied under the most 
blessed of all flags, on whiclt they 
have loved to read, in the language 
common to all saints, BETHEL, 
“the house of God.” But these 
are the very persons, who will most 
readily acknowledge, in allsadness, 
that the majority of their brethren 
are of different stamp. The cha- 
racter of the seaman. is more 
marked than that of most other 
classes, because the influences 
which go to form it, are more ex- 
clusive, constant, and uninterrupt- 
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ed. The very disposition which 


leads the youthful mind to seek the 
adventures of the sea, is not unfre- 
quently one of hazardous excita- 
bility. And no sooner has he bid 
adieu to his native land, than he 
falls under the concentrated influ- 
ence of causes, which, in ninety- 
nine out of a hundred instances 
mould the nature. Absence from 
home, for such long periods, and 
during the better part of life, is a 
potent agency. The sea has no 
firesides; no quiet evenings; no 
domestic charms; no smile of the 
sister, the daughter, the mother; 
none of the humanizing influence 
of the gentler sex. Man is a foe 
to man, where these kindly agencies 
are wanting. I do not believe it 
possible for a great number of our 
sex to be thrown together for long 
periods, whether in a convent, a 
prison, or a ship, without some 
moral hardening. Seamen may 
be said to receive all the formative 
influences from one another; and 
this at a distance from all the varied 
methods of instruction which, even 
unobserved, are perpetually opera- 
ting at home. And then, who can 
estimate the power of this single 
peculiarity in their situation, that 
they have no Sabbath! When the 
ten thousands of Israel are going 
up, one day in seven, to appear be- 
fore God in the beauty of holiness, 
the mariner, on the waste ocean, 
even though he be a disciple, lacks 
all memorial of holy time. With 
the greater part, this sacred day 
has dropped out of the calendar. 
To measure the operation of this 
single cause, it would be necessary 
to consider all the unspeakable 
blessings of the Lord’s day, the 
solemn worship, the ministry, and 
the sacraments. In the absence 
of that which is good, the human 
heart without grace preys on itself. 
Devotion needs these stated props 
and aids; hence divine wisdom and 
love has appointed them. Even 
private intercourse with heaven is 
apt to be forgotten, in the total ab- 
sence of public means; which, in- 
deed,is one of the great arguments 
in favor of the charity for which 
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we now plead. But seamen are 
not left on this innocent neutrality. 
They influence one another, and 
that sometimes after a fearful sort. 
The young sailor sometimes finds 
himself, on his earliest voyage, ad- 
mitted to a school of vice, with 
adepts and veterans for his in- 
structors. And when he sets foot 
on a foreign shore, after the labors 
and perhaps disasters of a voyage; 
after the ‘weariness and disgust 
consequent on his exposure and 
duresse, it is no wonder that he 
must riot in his brief liberty, and 
yield to the extreme seductions of 
foreign ports. We have but to 
open our eyes and ears, to know 
the mode of life adopted by sailors 


in our port after return from long 


voyages. The avails of long labor 
are sometimes squandered in a 
night. The wolves that raven for 
them are on the watch, prowling 
for the moral prey. Hence drun- 
kenness, gambling, revelling, and 
debauchery. How often do these 
outbreaks call for the municipal 
force! How often does the wronged 
and deluded wretch call for justice 
on his destroyers! How often are 
our ears rent by the unusual and 
heaven-daring profaneness of the 
throng of mariners! In many for- 
eign ports, all the influences are 
disastrous. There is every bait to 
vice, while there are no aids to vir- 
tue. The sharper and the seducer 
are there, but no preacher of right- 
eousness, no flag of gospel-peace. 
Hence it is by no means wonderful, 
that, with the exceptions which we 
delight to admit, the character of 
seamen, as aclass,is not such as 

to give us comfort in the expecta- 

tion of the day when the sea shall 

give up the dead which are in it. 
Multitudes have gone down to that’ 
death, with all their sins upon their 
heads. Having lived contrary to 
God, and brutalized themselves by 
passionate indulgence, they have 
sunk without hope. And oh is 
there not a reason here why we 
should be using renewed exertions 
to cover the dangerous seas with 
Christian seamen ? 

To be continued. 
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Death upon the Ocean. 


— 


BY D. ©. BARTLETT. 


Upon a recent voyage from Liv- 
erpool to New York, I became in- 
timately aequainted with a young 
man, a fellow passenger who was 
going ona visitto America. When 
T first saw him, I was struek with 
his appearance. He wasof slen- 
der make, with a glorious forehead, 
and eyes of delicate blue. His 
hair was light auburn in its color, 
and his countenance expressed a 
nobility and’ frankness that is 
rarely found. We were introdu- 
ced, and from some cause became 
quite intimate. I soon found that 
we possessed mutual friends in 
England. He had come from one 
of the best families of the upper- 
stratum of whatis ealled the middle 
class of English society. It is not 
strange that we became intimate, 
for I loved his native land and he 
loved mine. Upon the pleasant 
moonlight nights, we sat upon the 
quarter-deck, conversing about the 
land, the homes, and the friends 
we were leaving—of England’s 
poets and statesmen; or, shifting 
the scenes, of our own New Eng- 
land, or the broad expanse West 
with its everlasting prairies. Often 
the unwelcome sounds of the mid- 
night bells broke upon us, ere we 
had finished our conversation, so 
pleasantly had passed the evening 
away. He was not long in gaining 
the friendship of all his fellow 
cabin passengers. 

After we had been out a few 
days, I missed him one morning 
from his accustomed place at the 
‘breakfast table. I did not see him 
on the deck during the morning, 
nor at the dinner table. When [ 
visited his state-room, to my sur- 
prise I found him lying on his 
berth quite ill, with the surgeon in 
attendance. He had experienced 
in the night a severe attack from a 
dangerous disease, and was already 
very much prostrated. He was 
glad to see me, and seemed to be in 
good spirits. Tears came into his 


. of the Seriptures to him. 


eyes when I took his hand, and he 
wished a fellow-passenger who 
was a clergyman, to read a portion 
It was 
the first time I had seen him low- 
spirited, and it was the last. The 
clergyman came and read a solemn 
psalm to him, and his sadness left 
him—even he was joyful-hearted. 

The next morning I was shock- 
ed to hear the surgeon say that he 
could not live forty-eight hours. 
I went to him—Alas! the surgeon 
was right. The change that had 
come over him in a single night, 
was miraculous. His fair brow 
was covered with a damp as chill 
as death, and his auburn hair was 
elotted with moisture. But his 
pure blue eyes had not altered— 
they had the same affectionate, 
half-sad, half-joyous expression 
that they had always wore. The 
flesh had disappeared from his 
cheeks, for his anguish had been 
great during the night. I took his 
hand in mine, but dared not speak, 
for fear of betraying the emotion 
of my heart. 

He said with a singularly calm 
and elear voice, “I am going to 
die, my friend, but—I am not 
afraid.” A pressure was gone 
from my spirits at onee. He went 
on—“I have a few things that I 
wish to give my friends—a few 
trifles—and, if you will eall the 
eaptain, I will tell you to which I 
wish them given.” 

I called him, and he continued 
ealmly ; “ My gold watch I wish 
my sister Emma to have, and my 
silver one—give that to Georgy, 
my little brother Georgy; and my 
rifle let it be kept for him until he is 
old enough to use it. Give to 
Meggy the ring on my Hitle finger. 
To my mother’— 

His voice faltered when he came 
to her, and tears crept down his 
pallid cheeks. “Ah, she was a 
good mother! Give baek the Bible 
that she gave me, and tell her that 
her boy did not fear to die!” 

All else he bequeathed to his 
father, to dispose of as he pleased, 

The ‘captain left the room, and 
the young man continued, looking 
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earnestly up into my face, “ Write ? reached its Leight; at daylight the 
to my mother, when I am dead, * poor young man said, “I thank 
and tell her that everybody was } you all for your kindness to me— 
Kind to me, and that I had every ; farewell, forever!” and died. 
attention,”— (how tender and; The storm went suddenly down, 
thoughtful was this wish of histo } and the next morning there was a ~ 
save his mother’s heart from ; perfect calm, and the canvass was 
pain?) “that I did not fear death. 5 idly flapping in the air—The sun 
Tell Meggy that I love her indeath; / shone calmly upon the beautiful 
you should see her, she has such ? sea—the air was balmy, like that 
soft, meek eyes, and her hair curls ; of the South; but we were all sad, 
so beautifully about her forehead. $ for we were to see what few of us 
Poor Meggy! And—and—there } had ever seen before—a sea burial. 
is one of whom I have not spoken;; I will not describe the ceremony, 
Mary ; I was engaged to } fer abler pens than mine have done 
her—give my best ring to her, and > so. I will say nothing of the little 
tell her that f hope to meet her in ; band that sadly stood at the lee 
heaven.” ‘gang-way, and saw the corpse 
Beeoming exhausted, I left him stretched upon the death-plank; of 
for a short time. When I came the horrid plunge of the body into 
back, he said, “I wish once} the mysterious ocean—nothing. 
more to see the ocean, in whose ; All that gentle day litle parties 


depths my grave wilisoon be made; were clustered together, talking 
about the poor young man. All of 
Alas, he was too weak to be us were sad. 
raised upon deck—peor fellew! When the evening came on and 
And then he wished a bucket of { the full moen shene upen us, with 
sea-water brought te him. His ; a lustrous purity, 1 went out wpon 
eyes were suffused with a smile ; the quarter-deck, and mused long 
when the saw it. He put his hand ° upon the young man, his English 
in it, and bathed his forehead, say- } home, and those who dwell there. 
ing, I could hardly tell whether ; His mother, perhaps, was praying 
sadly er joyously, “ Soon shall my } at that moment, a safe voyage for 
body be in the dark blue sea.” ? him—a happy sojourn in the New 
There was something magnificent ; World, and a happy, oh! how 
in that self-baptism of his—his $ happy return; but the sea was 
fearlessness was so triumphant ; his mother now, poor woman! 
over death. His dear Meggy, “with her hair 
All the day the wind had been in- § curling beautifully about her brow,” 
creasing in strength, and at night ° lay at that moment, perhaps, kiss- 
it blew « hurricane. Towards’ ing him in her dreams. Dream 
midnight the sea became frightful ? on, Meggy! too soon will you wake 
—the waves dancing over us amid- ; to the stern agonies of life. 
ships, er striking our side, sound- Then I thought of the time when 
ang like heavy thunder. Many of ° every post would be eagerly watch- 
the passengers were frightened, ed by this home, for they expected 
nearly all. They were up, and, ‘a letter from him. 
when the captain came down into And a letter dees come with a 
the eabin, they gathered about him ¢ foreign post-mark, but in a strange 
with anxious eyes and earnest { hand. ‘The father grows pale as 
questions. I was up all night with } he looks at #; the mother watch- 
the dying ene—some of the time? ing his countenance, anxiously 
holding him in his berth; a part of § asks why he is pale. He hands 
the time he lay in my arms. He 3 the letter to her, and she covers up 
was perfectly calm, and his fear-} her face and shudders. They 
lessness was a rebuke to those {dare not open it. The brother 
who were pale with fright from ; does, and reads—the letter that I 
the storm.—At daybreak it had wrote to them. Shivered, in 2 
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moment. are all their beautiful 
hopes, and they weep in anguish— 
and Meggy! she is out among the 
flowers, playing ; they have not told 
her! the brother goes to her, and 
says, “come to me, Meggy ;” the 
girl runs to him, and he bursts into 
tears—he cannot tell what he 
wishes. He grows stronger, and 
tells her that her brother is dead, 
and is buried in the blue ocean, 
and will never come back. She 
asks, sadly, “ Will he never, never 
come back 2?” 

“ Never, Meggy,’—and the beau- 
tiful child cries as if its heart 
would break; but the dark ocean 
will not heed its cries, nor its 
mother’s, but hugs him as a trophy 
in its embrace. 


Whe Dead of the Sea, 


Old Ocean! How many thou- 
sands of thy toilers lie buried in 
thy deep bosom! Thou hast hush- 
ed the voice of friendship, and 
stilled the bitter throbbings of many 
a kindly heart. 

Widow! Thou canst not shed 
a tear o’er the spot where he lies, 
in the slumbers of death. Mother ! 
Thow canst not at the pensive 
hour of eve seat thyself on the 
tomb of thy son. Sister! Thou 
canst not plant a flower on her 
grave. Child! Thy father’s head 
lies low, very low in the deep, deep 
sea, and thou canst rear no wil- 
low o’er his resting-place :— 

He was one who, in youth, onthe stormy seas, 


Was a far, and a fearless ranger ; 
Who, born on the billow, and blown by the 


reeze, 
Had deem’d lightly of death or of danger. 
Journal Commerce. 


Bachelors. 


Dr. Johnson gives the philosophy 
of marriage ina few words: “A 
married man,” says he, “has 
many cares; but a bachelor has no 
pleasures. 
from life’s purest. and most ex- 
quisite enjoyments for fear of some 
trifling annoyance, he emulates 
the sagacity of the wiseacre who 
amputated his leg ta secure him- 
self from corns.” 


" 
THAT BEAUTIFUL WHITE FLAG! 
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Cutting himself off’ 
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Oh! That Flag! That Beautiful 
White Flag ! 


REV. D. BAKER’S TOUR IN TEXAS. 


I left Victoria on Monday for 
Texana, a small town on the La 
Baca, and preached there that night 
to every person in the village, as I 
was told, except two or three who 
were not well. I was urged to 
remain and preach several days, 
but thought it best to pass on,— 
wending my way towards Wharton, 
on the Colorado, and Columbia, 
on the Brazos. As I was passing 
through a wide, wild, and trackless 
prairie, I lost my land-marks, and 
night coming on, I had, unarmed, 
to camp out, solitary and alone, on 
the edge of a strip of timber fring- 
ing Jones’ Creek. 

Kindling a fire at the foot of a 
tree, and taking my saddle-blanket 
for my bed, my saddle for my 
pillow, and my umbrella for my 
pavilion, I quietly laid me down, 
and thought about Jacob at Bethel, 
when journeying to Padanaram he 
laid himself down to sleep, and 
dreamed about the ladder set upon 
the earth, and whose top reached 
unto heaven. Jacob slept, and 
dreamed a pleasant dream; but 
there was no sleep, nor pleasant 
dream for me! for just as | was 
endeavoring to compose myself 
to sleep, suddenly the wolves and 
panthers began a serenade, which 
grated horribly upon my ear. 
Seizing a fire-brand, and now wide 
awake, I rushed towards the place 
whence these unwelcome sounds 
proceeded, and making all manner 
of outrageous noises, I did what I 
could to drive my uninvited serena- 
ders far away. In this I partially 
succeeded; but did not think it 
prudent to sleep, as the howling of 
the wolf, and the cry of the pan- 


‘ther, were heard at intervals dur- 


ing the whole live-long night, and 
there was danger, particularly of 
the panthers springing upon me 
when defenceless and unprotected 
upon the ground. 


Truly that was a long and dismal} 


{night to me; especially as towards 
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morning it began to cloud up and 
threaten to rain. A few drops fell, 
but happily for me, with the shades 
of the night passed away also the 
clouds from the face of the sky; 
and next morning, early enough, 
your supperless missionary, tak- 
ing down his pavilion, and rising 
from his couch, resumed his cheer- 
less and lonely way; and now 
came a dark, dark time indeed. 
True, the sun was shining brightly, 
and many deer, as yet unac- 
quainted with man, were bounding 
merrily and gracefully on every 


hand, but bewildered in the wild ¢ 


and trackless prairie, I was lost! 
lost! nost! 


After wandering about in every i 


direction, myself and horse without 
water for some thirty hours, I 
began seriously to think that I 
should at last have to lie down and 


‘ die in this untravelled wilderness, 


far away from my family and the 
habitation of man, without a friend 
to close my eyes, or dig my grave! 
The idea of dying in this lonely 
place, and then being devoured 
by wolves and panthers, I con- 
fess were very dismal to me. 

But, God be thanked, whilst I 
was thus bewildered and lost, and 
knew not what to do—whilst des- 
pair was every moment deepening 
its gloom around me—having turn- 
ed in a certain direction, 
nearly the opposite of that in which 
I was going, I saw in the distance 
a white flag waving upon a pole, to 
mark the entrance of a foot-path 
into the timbered bottoms of the 
Colorado. Oh, that flag! that 
beautiful white flag! I thought it 
was the prettiest thing I had ever 
seen in all my life. My heart 
leaped for joy, and I was ready to 
exclaim aloud, blessings upon the 
man who put it there! It made 
me think very sweetly about the 
Star of Bethlehem, that blessed 
and only star of hope to a dying 
world. Certainly I shall not forget 
this matter: when in the sacred 
desk I shall speak of the cross of 
Christ, which marks out to sinners 
bewildered and lost, their only path- 
way to heaven.—Miss’y Chronicle. 
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Prayer for the Sailor. 


I had rather live on poor and 
scanty fare, and shelter my head 
under the meanest roof that ever 
covered a child of God, than be de- 
nied the privilege of praying for the 
sailor. et me say why. — 

1. My father was a sailor. 

I can remember as though it were 
yesterday how he used to go away. 
I was a little girl, then. The lit- 
tle prayer mother taught me to say 
for him I shall never forget ; nor 
how glad we were, Rover and all, 
to see him come home. One night 
¢ there wasa dreadful storm. Mother 
* had been telling us some days that 
he would come to-morrow. That 
? night she came and spread another 
blanket over me, and I don’t know 
‘ how many times she came and tuck- 
ed the clothes around me; and J ask- 
ed her what was the matter ? All she 
could say was: “ Your poor father!” 
Two days after I was told the ves- 
sel was strewed on the beach; nine 
bodies were found; but father 
never came home. 

2. My husband is a sailor. 

The tainister on our wedding day 
said we should have some bitter 
with the sweet. He told us too 
that prayer could sweeten the wa- 
ters of Marah. And justso I have 
found it. Sometimes I have felt as 
if my poor heart would break. I 
have gone to my neighbors, and 
?come home sighing. But when I 
have gone to God, and told him my 
‘ troubles; when I have committed 
¢my husband to His care; when I 
’ have believingly said, oh thou who 
‘ didst still the winds and the waves 
of the sea of Galilee and protect 
the loved ones there, do thou keep 
and bring my loved one to the de- 
sired haven; then have J found 
comfort come down like sun-light 
from heaven; then have I found,— 
$ There is a home for weary souls, 

2 By sin and sorrow driven, 
Oh how can I forego the comfort 
and safety for myself and mine 
; found at the mercy seat ! Besides, 
; 3. My sonisa sailor. 

This is another link which binds 
me to a throne of grace: and with 
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more than cable strength keeps 
me there to plead for those expos- 
ed to perils in the sea. I go there 
oftener and stay longer than for- 
merly. At first I adopted the resolu- 
tion of David, “ morning, and eve- 
ning, and noon will I pray,” but as 
my treasures afloat increase, my 
anxieties for their safety increase 5 
so that many times in a day I find 
myself looking up to my heavenly 
Father. Sometimes I have fancied 
myself like Hagar in the wilderness 
of Beersheba—the bottle of water 
spent, and the son cast under one 
of the shrubs to die. And then like 
her I have lifted up my voice and 
wept. But a night of sorrow has 
invariably been succeeded by a 
morning of joy. For the same 
voice which answered Hagar out 
of heaven, has said to me, “Fear 
not; for God hath heard the voice 
of the lad where he is.” Such an 
answer has been to my spirit like 
the breath of spring on the mea- 
dows. My sailor boy is safe in the 
eare of Him who rules the waves! 

Enough! Reasons enough, why 
the daughter, the wife, and the 
mother of the sailor should remem- 
ber him at a throne of grace. Live 
on scanty fare, and in a mean cot 
rather than be denied the privilege ! 
Yes, let my only mantle be such as 
covers the sea bird, and my only 
food such as is dug from the sands 
of the sea, rather than be driven so 
far from the altar of God thati can 
pray for the sailor no more. 


a 


From the London Sailor's Magazine. 
Appalling Facts! 


Including all nations, there are 
at least three millions of souls oc- 
cupied on the great deep. 

If we take into our estimate our 
Royal Navy, mercantile marine, 
and fishermen, we have at the 
lowest computation, 300,000 British 
seamen. 

Of these, not 20,000 have any 
practical or experimental know- 
ledge of the great truths of Chris- 
tianity; so that not fewer than 
280,000 of the most deserving por- 
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tion of the community are in spirit- 
ual darkness and ignorance. 

The number of British ships 
which are lost is about one to 
twenty-five; and, from this cause 
alone, from 2,000 to 3,000 souls 
perish every year! In the event 
of a ship being wrecked, the suffer- 
ings of the crew are generally 
extreme—sometimes under pler- 
cing cold, or burning heat, with in- 
cessant toil, and scanty food, and 
wasting disease, and exhausted 
nature, and an almost distracted 
mind, and with death before them. 

Nor is it when on the deep only 
that our seamen are exposed and 
in danger. Onshore they are as- 
sailed on every side, and plunder- 
ed, and robbed, and ruined. Many 
“on coming to anchor, exhibit the 
spectacle of so many ‘helpless vic- 
tims, bound hand and foot, and 
passed from the ship to the crimp, 
and from the crimp to the long- 
room, and from the long-room to 
the brothel,” in which too often 
they find their death ! 

Under such circumstances, even 
in the port of London, “a vast 
number of seamen have been what 
is called Burxep—that is, killed, 
for the purpose of plunder, and 
their bodies sold; so that, either 
living or dead, they have been con- 
stantly sold.” 

Shut out from that refined and 
softening influence which pervades 
the scenes of domestie and social 
life, our seamen have become pro- 
verbial for their depravity. There 
is no degree of pollution—no 
species of wickedness—with which 
they are not familiar. 

Through their prevailing vices, 
society is greatly corrupted, crime 
encouraged, and poverty increas- 
ed. If they have families, they 
reduce them to beggary ;—their 
cottages are the habitations of ex- 
travagance and want—of riot and 
wretchedness—of misery and sin. 
Their children grow up uneduca- 
ted, unheeded—familiar with every 
form of crime and vice. 

To the one sin of drunkenness is 
to be charged six-tenths of the 
wrecks with the details of: which 
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our ears and our hearts are yearly 
pained. If 1000 ships are lost, 
600 are supposed to be lost in con- 
sequence of the intoxication of the 
masters or men. As a conse- 
quence of these wrecks, much 
valuable life is sacrificed, while the 
nation sustains an actual loss of 
property to the amount of THREE 
MILLIONS Sterling ! 

Such were the scenes but too 
often exhibited on board, that our 
ships were denominated “ rLoat- 
ING HELLS.” And to a most la- 
mentable extent, the description is 
still true. Nor can it be denied, 
that when they have passed the 
seas, and are seen on some distant 
shore, our seamen often far exceed 
even pagans and idolaters in their 
dark and diabolical practices. 

There is scarcely a missionary 
station in which their footsteps 
have been seen, in which they have 
not left behind them the darkest 
traces of their depravity. Their 
conduct has swept, like some deso- 
lating blast, over some of the 
fairest portions of the garden of 
God. 

How can it be otherwise? The 
sailor is deprived almost wholly of 
all spiritual advantages. His lot is 
cast in the midst of wicked asso- 
ciates, from whom, even if he 
would, he cannot escape,—and_ he 
is pressed on every side by the 
most unholy influences. It is but 
seldem that a Lord’s day is known 
at sea. No place of worship 
throws open its doors to invite the 
sailor. There is no altar,—no 
ministry—no instructor,—perhaps 
no Bible on board. The proba- 
bility of his salvation, therefore, is 
diminished in proportion to the 
fewness of his opportunities, and 
the want of the appointed means of 
grace. ' 

Yet to our seamen we are nation- 
ally indebted. In the time of war 
they defend our “Island-home.” 
In peace they contribute more than 
any other class to our national 
wealth. Through them our com- 
merce fs carried on with the most 
distant nations. It is to their in- 
strumentality, under God, that we 
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owe our freedom—our intelligence 
—our independence—our very ex- 
istence as a people. 

Seamen are still employed to go 
out, and seek to open a communi- 


‘cation with other nations, with a 


view to the civilization, as well as 
the spread of the Gospel of the 
grace of God amongst those they 
visit; and without our seamen this 
could not be accomplished. 

Nor can our Bible, Missionary, 
Tract, and other Institutions, carry 
out their schemes and designs of 
mercy without our seamen. 

Now what has been done for 
these men? The British and 
Foreign Sailors’ . Society—The 
Sailors’ Home—Sailors’ Orphan 
Asylum— Shipwrecked Sailors’ So- 
ciety. These are all needed—all ex- 
cellent,—anud ought to be multiplied. 

But what has been done for the 
salvation of our seamen? Let the 
Christian church give the answer. 
Let Britain reply. 

In England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, there are numerous provin- 
cial ports, in which there exist no 
provision whatever adapted to meet 
the exigences of the case. Sea- 
men are almost left out of the cal- 
culations of Christian benevolence. 
They are often treated as if they 
had no souls. 

In the continent of Europe, the 
destitution is still greater. With ~ 
two or three exceptions, there is 
no organized system of means— 
the sailor is left to live at pleasure. 

The same may be affirmed of the 
tens of thousands who visit foreign 
lands ; the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sydney, New Zealand, the South 
Seas, China, the East and West 
Indies, and Mediterranean, with 
their unnumbered ports. z 

But why should our seamen be 
thus passed over and neglected ? 
Are they inaccessible? | Are they 
invincible? Is there no possibility 
of reaching and impressing their 
hearts? Or what is the cause of 
their neglect? Let the Christian 
church say why these brave and 
generous men are in their present 
ignorance and degradation. 

They can be reached. Their 
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hearts can be easily affected. They 
are prepared for instruction ; they 
are willing toembrace the oppor- 
tunity offered to hear the Gospel. 
But few captains of vessels now 
refuse to hoist the Bethel Flag ;— 
but few seamen object to attend 
the Bethel service. Numberless 
facilities at this moment exist to 
carry among them the “glad tid- 
ings of great joy ;” but then comes 
the chilling fact, we have not means 
to employ a sufficiently enlarged 
agency. More could be doneif the 
moral machinery were but increas- 
ed and extended. 
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New Bedford Port Society, 


The nineteenth Anniversary of 
this Society was celebrated on the 
10th of December last; when a 
spirited address was delivered by 
the Rev. Jonn Wetss. We have 
room only for the following elo- 
quent extract : 


A Sattor’s Home anp a Sua- * 


wortTHy BETHEL. 


The first prerequisite for the 
moral improvement of seamen, for 
their permanent improvement as a 
class, is a Seaman’s Home. On 
their return from a voyage, and 
during their life in port, they ought 
to be received by a regularly or- 
ganized institution, where a spirit 
of kindness is installed, whence 
everything that ministers to vice 
is expelled, and where a reasona- 
ble comfort shall so far predomi- 
nate, that no good motive can exist 
for seeking other abodes. This 
would be the ruin of a certain 
class who now feed upon the 
Sailor’s foibles and excesses; be it 
so—or rather, let them begin to 
seek an honest livelihood. But, it 
is said, to establish such an insti- 
tution as this, will cost thousands. 
That is the last objection whose 
force we should desire to avoid. 
Granted, it will cost thousands; 
and after you have spent them for 
that purpose, you may well say, 
in the language of Scripture, we 
have done what was our duty to 


do. It will cost thousands; but 
where do these thousands come 
from? Put off to sea, and follow 
that assiduous whaleship. Her 
keel grazes the sand of every bay 
and inlet, searching for the haunts, 
every year growing more and more 
remote, where your thousands are 
tumbling, not yet metamorphosed 
into house and lands. Put off, and 
follow the sailor as he coins his 
sinews into dollars, and swells 
your income with every favoring 
breeze. Will you pass a night 
with him, and listen to the rising 
wind as it wails among the cor- 
dage, precursor of the storm which 
comes down, as if with a personal” 
presence, and disputes your ves- 
sel’s right of way? Hear the 
shrill scream of joy as it tears your 
sails to pennons, and defies grown 
men to wrestle with it. See how 
they plant their valorous footsteps 
among the rigging, disputing the 
hurricane inch by inch, aloft or on 
deck, valorous, clear-eyed, quick- 
witted, baffling hurricanes. See 
how they tempt danger on the out- 
most, yards, on the topmost spars 
—see them strain the cordage as 
taut and rigid as their muscles; 
they look unblenched into the heart 
of the gale, and grow cooler and 
firmer the more it brawls and blus- 
ters. Are you willing to share 
with them the terrors of this pitehy 
night, in order to comprehend how 
your thousands are brought home 
to you? They are trophies of hu- 
man daring prouder than the stain- 
ed spoils of a hundred fields. Nay, 
we need not put off to sea in order 
to comprehend the growth of these 
thousands. Sit, while the pano- 
rama silently unrolls before you the 
scenes of its truthful romance; let 
the eye feast on perils worthy to 
have been met by old Northern 
Vikings in their search for new 
continents. They are gathering in 
your thousands ; hear the cord sing 
as it spins out of the boat—it is 
prophesying your city mansion, 
which is securely fixed at the other 
end; see how these men run in 
among the dangerous strokes of 
the excited animal, their frail 
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Le Teron ereenny tossed im the bloody 
surf of his outrushing life, that you 
may sit here and hear about it; that 
you may enjoy ease, plenty, posi- 
tion, influence. These heroes of a 
three years’ campaign return at 
last, and drop their anchor in the 
bay, as quietly, as devoid of pre- 
tence, as if they had taken in their 
freight just outside, instead of hav- 
ing ‘fought for every drop of it, and 
carried it away from jealous gales. 
They are received by the dubious 
hospitalities of a city, built out of 
their sea-faring; they come home 
to fall into the hands of harpies, to 
be stripped in grog-shops. They 
find no consideration, no position 
awaiting them; they land, and are 
adrift. My friends, this is the his- 
tory of your thousands. Instead 
of this ignominious close to a 


career so full of honorable peril, ‘ 


the hand of wealth ought to con- 
duct them to an establishment for 
which a few of these thousands 
have been devoted; and the voice 
of this indebted community should 
address the instruments of its pros- 
perity, saying: For an equitable ° 
compensation enjoy the blessings 
of a home; wind-beaten, rain- 
beaten, sea-beaten men, enjoy a 
comfort that has no afterclap of 
pain—enjoy with pride this token 
of your successful toil; and with 
senses unblunted by indulgence, 
walk from a Home to a Bethel, 
whose Christianity shall be in har- 
mony with your condition and 
your hopes. 

I have dwelt at considerable 
length upon this topic of a Sailor’s 
Home, because, with my views of 
what is. essential to the moral ele- 
vation of this class of men, it is the 
unavoidable prerequisite to any ef- 
forts that shall be well calculated, 
permanent and thorough. Yet I 
trust that other things will not be 
depreciated by contrast. The 
Bethel is a noble object for our 
charity, and its claims are all the 
more pressing from the fact that 
no Home is yet established. It is, 
in the meantime, the only conser- 
vative influence which comes in 
contact with the minds of sailors 
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ashore. We cannot abolish the 
brothel by law, neither can we do 
it by preaching; and the tavern 
will continue to feed the passions of 
men so long as the demand to be 
¢ fed exists. To say nothing, then, 
; of every other spiritual interest, of 
ee the other human vices which 
need to be met and reasoned with, 
; the Bethel is a great source of in- 
; fluence to seamen, with special re- 
: ference to the grosser temptations 
above alluded to. If we cannot 
abolish the sources of crime, we 
can support their antagonistic in- 
stitutions. The Bethel is a hallow- 
ed place to seamen ; a voice, speak- 
ing with the solemn authority of 
truth, and reinforced by appeals to 
their experience, warns: them that 
the way of the transgressor is 
hard. The Sabbath services fall 
upon hearts as honorable and as 
; worthy—nor is it hazardous to add, 
hearts as tender as any in this 
oe. The Sabbath prayers sink 
‘ like dew into parched and wearied 
spirits, parched with excess, satiat- 
ed with excitement; they conjure 
up oid memories of pure and docile 
boyhood, when the yearning voice- 
‘of a mother repeated to them the 
; wisdom of Solomon, and made them 
promise to avoid the feet that lead 
down to death. The Sabbath 
; hymns, with their simple but fervent 
style, lift aside the coarse veil, like 
airs from heaven; and the early 
landscape is revealed, with all its 
domestic relations, and peaceful, 
redeeming circumstances. Thus 
the sailor feels, once a week, how 
possible virtue is to him. The 
| ideal of goodness glimmers through 
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the seams and chasms of his dissi- 
pation. Blessed be the Bethel, and 
blessed be the voice that addresses 
these neglected children with the 
words of ¢ courage, unfolding before 
their eyes, full of emotion, the vir- 
: tuous future that is possible to 
them, the peace of God, when there 
shall be no more sea. P 
The Bethel urges its claims upon 
you. It would be easy for me to 
show, and you would make no diffi- 
culty in acknowledging, that an 
upright, temperate, religious sailor, 
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a man of faith who looks aloft, a 
man of humility who consults the 
unerring magnet, is the kind of 
man most likely to conduct your 
ventures with prudence and suc- 
cess. Indeed, I believe it is within 
the scope of statistics to show the 
ratio in which your thousands 
would increase with the increase of 
an equable and lofty life among the 
sailors. But to urge this point 
would be unworthy of you and in- 
sulting to them. They are men, 
they are brothers; and they ask 
influence and position to generalize 
some of its advantages. Need the 
case be argued at length in behalf 
of the Bethel? It is at this mo- 
ment languishing for want of your 
solicitous regards. Whatever may 
be your opinion with respect to the 
feasibility of a Sailor’s Home, but 
one feeling can exist, that the 
Church of the seamen shall be 
liberally sustained—that it shall be 
enlarged, for many turn away from 
its crowded aisles. A devoted 
hand and voice ministers at its 
altar, and it will be one of the glad- 
dest moments of your life when 
you uphold those hands. Let not 
the weekly ministry of Jesus to the 
sailors be straightened or precari- 
ous ; let the walls expand, till every 
heart that desires it may feel the 
presence of the redeeming spirit 
that reigns within them. ' 
Thus, my friends, I feel that my 
task has reached its close; for I ad- 
vocate too plain a case for redun- 
dancy of speech. <A Sailor’s Home 
and a sea-worthy Bethel; such are 
the practical objects presented to 
your consideration. This city, of 
unexampled growth and prosperity, 
the first whaling port of the world, 
for whose stability thousand of sea- 
men toil and suffer—would perform 
a lofty act, and clothe itself in im- 
perishable dignity, if it would pre- 
sent to these men some token of its 
appreciative interest, erecting at 
the same time a Christian monu- 
ment to its humane investment of 
its riches. Let it be a Home; em- 
body that word, dear to all of us, 
so necessary to all of us, that its 
blessings may find many waiting 
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hearts. Build up that word in 
durable material, and it will secure 
for these men that personal salva- 
tion, against which the storms of 
fate, the gates of sin shall not 
prevail. : 


Safe to Obey. 
BrisTou, Feb. 16, 1849. 


Mr. Cummines: I send you the 
following facts, to be added to the 
large number already on record, 
which serve to show that nothing 
is lost by “resting on the Sabbath 
day, according to the command- 
ment.” 'They were related to me 
by a highly respected member of 
my church, Capt. H. 

Capt. H. said that some time in 
the summer of 1846, he was mate 
of a schooner called the C : 
lying in the harbor of Boston, and 
bound for Pictou, N. S., in ballast. 
The vessel was ready for sea, had 
been hauled into the stream, and 
had been four days waiting a wind. 
At length, on Saturday evening, 
there were indications that the wind 
would be fair the next day. Mr. 
H. the mate went below, and asked 
Captain O., the master, whether he 
should, if the wind were fair, put 
to sea on the morrow. Capt. O. 
replied that he should not; he 
should not sail till after the Sab- 
bath: and if H. or any other of the 
people on board wished to attend 
meeting next day, they had liberty. 
Sabbath morning came; the day 
was fine; the wind was fair; and 
a large fleet of vessels, perhaps not 
less than two hundred, took up 
their anchors and gave their sail to 
the breeze. Mr. H. went on shore, 
and sought the house of God.—On 
his return that evening, all of that 
immense flotilla, except the C—— 
had disappeared. Next morning 
the C set sail, with favoring 
breezes ; and after a speedy passage, 
reached Pictou in safety. There 
they unloaded their ballast, and 
took in acargo of coal. In coming 
out, they met, beating in, another 
vessel, which was one of the large 
fleet that left Boston harbor on 
Sabbath morning, as already relat- 
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ed. “So,” added my informant, 
“T am convinced that nothing is 
gained by sailing out of port on the 
Sabbath.” 

At another time, Capt. H. was 
master of a vessel lying in the 
harbor of Wilmington, N. C., and 
bound for Baltimore. Saturday 
evening came, and found them 
nearly ready for sea. They would 
have got ready with two or three 
hours’ work on Sabbath morning. 
Some of the other captains then 
in port, asked Capt. H. if he should 
sail the next day. He replied that 
he should not; he had not been ac- 
customed to set sail on the Sabbath, 
and he did not believe that there 
was any gainin so doing. They 
laughed at him, called him super- 
stitious, and said that to them Sab- 
bath was as any other day. Sab- 


bath morning, the other vessels, : 


three in number, got under way, 
and proceeded down the river. One 
of them grounded, and was hove 
off with hedge and hawser, and 
towed down the remainder of the 
way. On Monday, Capt. H. com- 
menced his voyage with a good 
wind; and on approaching the 
mouth of the river, found the other 
vessels becalmed and at anchor. 
After the breeze, which bore Capt. 
H. along, had reached the other 
vessels, they took up their anchors 
and passed the bar. Capt. H. did 
not find it necessary to anchor; he 
passed the others; got out to sea 
before them, and reached Baltimore 
four days before they reached Phila- 
delphia, the port to which they 
were bound. 

“ He who is disposed to note the 
providences of God, shall not fail 
to have providences to note.”— 
Christian Mirror. Jee Vi 


A Roves Comparison.—Bishop 
Watson compares a geologist to a 
gnat, mounted on an elephant, and 
laying down theories as to the 
whole internal structure of the ani- 
mal from the phenomena of the 
hide. 


> Have the courage to obey 
your Maker, at the risk of being rid- 
iculed by man. 


The late Jeremiah Mason, 
BY HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


“The indispensable element ‘in 
any great human character” is ex- 
hibited with characteristic empha- 
sis, in the subjoined extract from 
Mr. Webster’s remarks in the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, on pre- 
senting resolutions on the recent 
death of the late Jeremiah Mason. 
After the resolutions had been read 
by the clerk, Mr. Webster rose and 
said ; : 

But, sir, political eminence and 
professional fame fade and die with 
all things earthly. Nothing of 
character is really permanent, but 
virtue and personal worth. They 
remain. Whatever of excellence 
is wrought into the soul itself, be- 
longs to both worlds. Real good- 


-hess does not attach itself merely 


to this life: it points to another 
world. Political or professional 
fame cannot last for ever, but a 
conscience void of offence before 
God and man, is an inheritance for 
eternity. Religion, therefore, is a 
necessary and indispensable ele- 
ment in any great human charac- 
ter. There is no living without it. 
Religion is the tie that connects 
man with his Creator and holds 
him to his throne. If that tie be 
all sundered, all broken, he floats 
away, a worthless atom in the uni- 
verse, its proper attractions all 
gone, its destiny thwarted, and its 
whole future, nothing but darkness, 
desolation and death. A man with 
no sense of religious duty is he 
whom the Scriptures describe—in 
so terse but terrific a manner—as 
“living without God in the world.” 
Such a man is out of his proper 
being, out of the circle of all his 
duties, out of the circle of all his 
happiness, and away, far, far away 
from the purposes of his creation. 
A mind like Mr. Mason’s, active, 
thoughtful, penetrating, sedate, 
could not but meditate deeply on 
the condition of man below, and 
feel its responsibilities. He could 
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not look on this wondrous frame— 
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“The universal frame, thus wondrous fuir,”’ 


without feeling that it was created 
and upheld by an Intelligence to 
which all other intelligence must 
be responsible. Iam bound to say 
that in the course of my life I never 
met with an individual, in any pro- 
fession or condition of life, who 
always spoke and always thought 
with such awful reverence of the 
power and presence of God. No 
irreverence, no lightness, even no 
too familiar allusion to God and 
his attributes ever escaped his lips. 
The very notion of a Supreme Be- 
ing was with him made up of awe 
and solemnity. It filled the whole 
of his -great mind with the 
strongest emotions. A man like 
him, with all his proper sentiments 
and sensibilities alive in him, must 
in this state of existence, have 
something to believe and something 
to hope for; or else as life is ad- 
vancing to its close and parting, all 
is heart sinking and oppression. 
Depend upon it—whatever else 
may be the mind of an old man— 
old age is only really happy, when, 
on feeling the enjoyments of this 
world pass away, it begins to lay a 
stronger hold on those of another. 


Mr. Mason’s religious sentiments 
and feelings were the crowning 
glories of his character. One with 
the strongest motives to love and 
venerate him, and the best means 
of knowledge, says— 


“ So far as my memory extends, 
he always showed a deep convic- 
tion of the Divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, of the value of the 
institutions of Christianity, and of 
the importance of personal religion. 
But he did not until his residence 
in Boston, make any public reli- 
gious profession. He thenvery soon 
entered the communion of the 
church, and has continued since 
regularly to receive the Lord’s sup- 
per. From that time he has also 
habitually maintained domestic 
worship, morning and evening. 
The death of his son produced a 
deep impression upon his mind, 
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and directed it in an increased de- 
gree to religious things.” 

Such, Mr. Chief Justice, was the 
life, and such the death of Jeremiah 
Mason. 
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The Drankard’s Son. 


“ Mother, this bread is very hard. 
Why don’t we have cake and nice 
things, as we used to, when we 
lived in the great house ? Oh, that 
was such a great house, mamma, 
and I did love to live there so. You 
made sweet music there, mamma, 
with your fingers, when pa would 
sing. Pa used to laugh then, 
and take me onhis knee, and say I 
was hisown dear boy. What makes 
pa sick, ma? I wish he wasn’t 
sick—for it makes me afraid when 
he stamps on the floor, and says so 
loud, ‘ George, go offto bed!’ Say, 
when will he get well, and take me 
on his knee, and love me, as he used 
to? But, ma, there is a tear’ in 
your eye; let me wipeit. There 
another comes; oh—another! Did 
I make you cry these tears, ma- 
ma ?” 

“Hush, little innocent, you cannot 
stop your mother’s tears; for they 
are the overflowings of a fountain, 
filled with blighted hopes, anguish 
and misery. She cannot tell you 
when your father will love you; 
for, alas! he is a drunkard !” 

I heard a beautiful boy, scarcely 
four years old, lisping this to his 
mother; and I pitied him to my 
inmost soul., His name was George 
Elwyn. His father was once rich 
and happy, and nearly idolized his 
little son; but in an evil hour he 
began to sip the intoxicating cup; 
the habit had grown upon him, un- 
til the peace of his family was de- 
troyed, and he atyrant. The beau- 
tiful house in which they had lived 
was now exchanged for a miser- 
able cottage in the suburbs of the 
city, and little George doomed to be 
the companion of the idle and vi- 
cious.—V. Y. Organ. 


Christ will come and abide with 
those who prepare a place for 
him. 


’ 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


The Merchant Marine of the United 
States, 
Ar Sua, Dec. 25th, 1848. 

I ought perhaps to apologise 
for touching a subject of so much 
unportance, and I do it with much 
diffidence, with the hope that some 
abler pen may take it up, and do it 
better justice. It has long appear- 
ed to me that the class of men com- 
posing this branch of our national 
industry, though as individuals they 
may have been treated with all due 
regard, as aclass, have never yet 
commanded that attention which 
has been their due. 

I speak first of masters of Ameri- 
ean ships. Some remarks which 
have fallen from the British press, 
and which as far as I have seen 
have never even been commented 
on by our own, have led me to the 
conclusion that these masters are 
little known at home, and perhaps 
less appreciated. 

I claim to be well acquainted with 
them, and I hesitate not to say that 
as a class, in morals, in education, 
in talent, and in general informa- 
tion, they will rank with any other 
class of business men in the 
country. ‘ 

Few of them perhaps have re- 
ceived a classical education, but 
there are few indeed, who have not 
a good English education. Having 
acquired the elementary branches 
in our admirable common schools 
in their youth, they have improved 
upon them by spending their 
leisure hours in study, (aud they 
have at sea many leisure hours) 
until they are comparatively masters 
of Geography, History, and many 
other sciences, and often of several 
languages. I have associated with 
them familiarly for twenty-five 
years, and during that time, I have 
seen less instances of very immoral 
conduct, than I think I should have 
found among the same number of 
the same standing in society in any 
of our great cities; and I have 
found them governed _ generally 
by high principles of honor and 
integrity. It has been supposed, 
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and not without reason, that a ship’s 
forecastle is but a poor school of 
morals for the young. It is not 
worse, however, than most other 
places, where men of the lower 
class congregate, if as bad, (for 
on shipboard, at the present day, 
they are without the excitement of 
ardent spirits,) and: further than 
this, they are as little exposed as 
the youth in our counting-houses, 
whose parents do not reside in the 
city. And amid the variety of 
temptations to which masters have 
been exposed from youth to man- 
hood, and somewhat advanced age, 
I know of ‘more than one, who 
could stand with unblushing face, 
amid the one hundred and forty-four 
thousand, of whom St. John speaks 
in the 14th chapter of Revelation. 
Making all due allowance for the 
aberrations of some, as a class, they 
claim a stand with any other class, 
however elevated, in the communi- 
ty; and they may challenge the 
world to produce an equal number 
of any other class, who have been 
sent abroad entirely beyond the 
control of their employers, entrust- 
ed with an equal amount of pro- 
perty, and often almost without in- 
structions, whose integrity has been 
less impeachable, or who have 
oftener returned with a fairer 
amount of success. 

Such at present are the ship- 
masters of the merchant marine of 
the United States. Generally they 
unite in themselves some of the 
best traits of human character. 

If they are Christians, they are 
enJightened and zealous, and 
usually liberal yet firm. As hus- 
bands and fathers, they are usually 
affectionate and kind; as masters, 
strict yet lenient; as servants, 
prompt, efficient and faithful. 
They are generous without osten- 
tation, economical without parsi- 
mony, habitually hospitable, and 
fairly (I believe) benevolent. They 
have their faults, no doubt, and 
among them, ,a prominent one has 
been “believing everybody, es- 
pecially among their friends, as 
honest as themselves, they have 
swallowed their flattery, trusted 
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their honor and honesty, and im- 
poverished their own families.” 

I will not close this, as my old 
minister used to close his very 
edifying discourses, viz: “ Maythis 
be the happy case with us all,” but 
by saying, it was once the unfor- 
tunate lot of the writer. 

Yours, &c., 


rn 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
My Mother. 


Among the many good things 
which I remember of that most ex- 
cellent woman, the following part- 
ing scene now stands prominent in 
my recollection. I never saw my 
mother shedatear. They all drop- 
ped down inside, and watered the 
flowers of exuberant affection. 
None loved more ardently than she 
did—none were more beloved. 

She was always surrounded with 
an atmosphere of kindness. I want 
to do something to make you 
happy, was the constant language 
of her mild blue eyes; and now, 
that she has been departed seven- 
teen years, scarcely a day goes by, 
in which I do not think of some 
memento of her love. 

But to my incident. I had ship- 
ped for a voyage. The vessel in 
which I was going was lying in the 
stream, and I had the boat to carry 
my dunnage onboard. My father’s 
house was only a few rods from 
the beach. I had hauled the boat up, 
had mustered my traps there, and 
with the help of a shipmate was 
tumbling them hurriedly in; and 
to hide my own feelings, which 
were almost choking me, was 
making haste with glee; when my 
mother quietly walked down and 
inquired, My son, have you a Bible 
in your chest? The Bible is one 
of those things which endears a 
man to his home. I had read and 
reverenced it there, but now I felt 
called upon to break away from 
every endearment. My course of 
life was taken. Henceforth I was 
to dismiss sectional feelings, break 
away from every tie which has 
been dear, and be a citizen of the 
world. Such were my feelings ; 


my mother could not but see them. 
She understood me better. 

As coolly as she came, she walk- 
ed back to the house, and return- 
ed with the blessed book. “Take 
this, my son; itis a mother’s legacy. 
Read it attentively and prayerfully, 
especially the book of Proverbs. 
I wish you a pleasant voyage, and 
a safe and speedy return.” Her 
lips trembled, but not a tear mois- 
tened her -bright blue eyes. She 
walked back to the house, and for 
the next two months I did not see 
my mother. But a cord had been 
touched which after the lapse of 
nearly forty years has not ceased 
to vibrate. Remember it, ye 
mothers. For my mother’s sake, 
I read and loved the book of Pro- 
verbs, and by the grace of God the 
influence of that interview, and the 
precepts of that book, have kept me 
from one of the paths of the de- 
stroyer. N. B 
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Rossing an AvtTuor.—A thief 
who had succeeded in penetrating 
in the middle of the night, into the 
apartment of the well known 
author Balzac, was suddenly start- 
ed by a loud burst of laughter, and 
turning around, he saw by the dim 
light penetrating the room, the 
portly figure sitting upon the bed 
and holding his. sides. Seeing 
himself detected, he coolly asked 
Mr. Balzac for what reason he 
laughed so~- immoderately. “I 
laugh,” replied the latter, “at the 
idea that you should fancy yourself 
able to find money and valuables 
in the dark, and without a lamp, 
when I can’t discover any even in 
broad daylight.” 


Dancer or THE Eyrs.—Most 
sins begin at the eyes; by them 
commonly, Satan creeps into the 
heart; that soul can never be in 
safety that hath not convenanted 
with his eyes. 


No man ever prayed well at the 
monthly concert, who had not pre- 
viously determined to give accord- 
ing to his ability. 
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Sketches by the Captain. 
Tue Rescue. 


It was in the month of February, 
1831, a bright moonlight night, and 
intensely cold, that the little brig I 
commanded lay quietly at her 
anchors inside of the Hook. 

We had had a hard time of it, 
beating about for eleven days off 
this coast, with cutting north- 
easters blowing, and snow and 
sleet falling for the most of that 
time. Forward, the vessel was 
thickly coated with ice, and it was 
hard work to handle her, as the 
rigging and sails were stiff, and 
yielded only when the strength of 
the men was exerted to the utmost. 
When at length we made the port, 
all hands were worn down and ex- 
hausted. We could not have held 
out two days longer without relief. 

“ A bitter cold night, Mr. Larkin,” 
i said to my mate, as I tarried a 
moment on deck to finish my cigar. 

The worthy down-easter but- 
toned his coat more tightly around 
him, looking up to the moon—and 
felt of his red nose before he re- 
plied— 

“It’s a whistler, captain, as we 
used to say on the Kennebec. 
Nothing lives comfortable out of 
blankets in such a night as this.” 

“ The tide is running out, swift 
and strong, it will be well to keep a 
a sharp look-out for this floating 
ice, Mr. Larkin.” 

Vou. XXI.—No. 9. 


“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the 
mate, and I went below. 

Two hours afterwards, I was 
aroused from a sound sleep, by the 
vigilant officer. | 

“Excuse me for disturbing you, 
captain,” said he, as he detected an 
expression of vexation in my face, 
“but I wish you would turn out 
and come on deck as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

’.“ Why, what’s the matter, Mr. 
Larkin ?” 

“Why, sir, have been watching 
a large cake of ice that swept by us 
at a little distance, a moment ago; 
I saw something black on it, some- 
thing that I thought moved. The 
moon’s under a cloud, and I could 
not see distinctly, but so help me 
God, I believe there’s a child float- 
ing out to sea on this freezing night, 
on that cake of ice.” 

We were on deck before either 
spoke another word. The mate 
pointed out with no little difficulty, 
the cake of ice, floating off to the 
leeward, and its white surface was 
broken by a black spot; more I 
could not make out. 

“Get the glass, Mr. Larkin,” I 
said, “the moon will be out of that 
cloud in a moment, and then we 
can see distinctly.” 

I kept my eye upon the receding 
mass of ice, while the moon was 
slowly working her way through a 
heavy bank of clouds.—The mate 
stood by with the glass. When 
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the full light fell at last upon the 
water, witha brilliancy only known 
in our northern latitudes, I put the 
glass to my eye.—One glance was 
enough. 

“Forward there!” I hailed, at 
the top of my voice, and with one 
bound I reached the main hatch, 
and began to clear away the little 
cutter which was stowed in the 
ship’s yawl. 

Mr. Larkin had received the 
glass from my hand to take a look 
for himself. “ Good heavens,” he 
said in a whisper, as he set to work 
to aid me in getting out the boat.— 
“Good heavens, there are two 
children on that cake of ice.” 


Two men answered my hail, and. 


walked lazily aft. In an incredibly 
short space of time we launched 
the cutter, into which Mr. Larkin 
and myself jumped, followed by 
the two men who took the oars. 
I rigged the tiller, and the mate sat 
beside me in the stern sheets. 

“Do you see that eake of ice, 
with something black upon it, 
lads ?” I cried, “ put me alongside 
of that, and I will give you a month’s 
extra wages when you are paid 
off.” 

The men bent to their oars, but 
their strokes were uneven and 
feeble. They were used up by the 
hard duty ofthe preceding fortnight, 
and though they did their best, 
the boat made little more way than 
the tide. This was a losing chase 
—and Mr. Larkin, who was suffer- 
ing torture as he saw how little we 
gained, cried out— 

“ Pull, lads,—I’'ll double the cap- 
tain’s prize ; pull, lads, for the love 
of God, pull.” 

A convulsive effort at the oars 
told how willing the men were to 
obey, but the power of the strong 
man was gone. One of the poor 
fellows washed us twice in re- 
covering his oar, and then gave out. 
The other was nearly as far gone. 
Mr. Larkin sprang forward and 
seized the deserted oar. 

“Lay down in the bottom of the 
boat,” said he to the man, “and 
captain, take the other oar; we 
must row for ourselves.” 
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I took the second mate’s place 5 
Larkin had stripped to his Guern- 
sey shirt, and as he pulled the bow, 
I waited for the signal stroke. It 
came gently but firm, and the next 
moment we were pulling a long, 
steady stroke, gradually increasing 
in rapidity until the wood seemed 
to smoke in the oar-locks. We 
kept time, each by the long breath- 
ing of the other. Suchapull! We 
bent forward until our faces almost 
touched our knees, and then throw- 
ing all our strength into the back- 
ward movement, drew on the oar 
until every space covered by the 
sweep had been gained. At every 
stroke the boat shot ahead like an 
arrow discharged from a bow. 
Thus we worked at the oars for 
fifteen minutes—it seemed to me 
as many hours. The sweat rolled 
off me in great drops, and I was 
enveloped in steam generated from 
my own body. 

“ Are we almost up to it, Mr. 
Larkin?” I gasped out. 

“ Almost, captain—don’t give up, 
for the sake of our dear little ones 
at home, don’t give up, captain.” 

The oars flashed as their blades 
turned up to the moonlight. The 
men who plied them were fathers, 
and had fathers’ hearts; the 
strength which nerved them at that 
moment was more than human. 

Suddenly Mr. Larkin ceased pul- 
ling, and my heart for a moment 
ceased its beating, for the terrible 
thought that he had given out, 
crossed my mind. But I was 
quickly re-assured by his voice. 

“Gently, captain, gently—a 
stroke or two more—-there, that 
will do,” and the next moment the 
boat’s side came in contact with 
something, and Larkin sprung from 
the boat with his heavy feet upon 
the ice. I started up, and calling 
to the men to make fast the boat 
to the ice, followed. 

We ran to the dark spot in the 
centre of the mass, and found two 
little boys, the head of the smaller 
nestling in the bosom of the larger 
—both were fast asleep. The 
lethargy, which would have been 
fatal, but for a timely rescue, had 
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‘overcome them. Mr. Larkin grasp- ; 
ed one of the lads, cut off his shoes, ‘ 


tore off his jacket, and then loosen- 
ing his own garments to the skin, 
placed the chilled child in contact 
with his own warm body, carefully 
wrapping over him his great coat 
which he procured from the boat. 
Idid the same with the other child 


—and we then returned to the boat, | 


and the men, now partially recover- 
ed, pulled slowly back. 
The children, as we learned, 


when we subsequently had the de- , 


light of restoring them to their 
parents, were playing on the ice, 
and had ventured on to the cake 


which had jammed into a bend of 


the river, about ten miles above 
New York. A movement of the 
tide had set the ice in motion, and 
but for our aid they would have 
perished. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
“Herrible & Disgraceful Praca 
tice.”--Flogging$ 

In the state of N. York there are 
three Penitentiaries, viz: Auburn, 
Sing Sing, and Clinton; having in 
all on the Ist of December, 1848, 
1309 convicts. ,In all these prisons 
flogging had been relied on as a 
principal means of discipline, until 
December, 1847, when the Legis- 
lature of the state passed an act 
prohibiting the use ef the cat. The 
result has proved perfectly satis- 
factory. The committee, in their 
recent Report, say :— 

“ Though entering upon the ‘ ex- 
periment’ with ‘a new set of offi- 
cers’ in charge of the prisons, they 
rejoice to be able to say, after the 
experience of one year, that it has 
proved entirely successful. Dis- 


obedience and disorder have not: 


resulted from the discontinuance of 
the use of the cat. LasHEes ARE 
NOT NECESSARY TO THE GOOD 
GOVERNMENT OF OUR PRISONS. It 
is believed that in neither of our 
State Prisons has the discipline 
been relaxed; but on the contrary, 
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exhibits an evident improvement. 
Men labor more cheerfully, per- 
form a greater amount of work, 
less frequently violate the rules, 
and become more humanized rather 
than brutalized in their feelings, 
while the necessity for inflicting 
punishment at ail, becomes greatly 
diminished.” 

Every heart, says the New York 
Tribune, must rejoice in such a 
triumph of humanity. And what 
reason is there to doubt, that the 
same experiment extended to sea- 
men, would be equally successful ? 
Do free Americans, in the United 
States service, need a rigor which 
is not required for convicts? 
Shame on those members of Con- 
gress who would not believe that 


2 the sailor has a generous nature’ 


which can be won to any duty by 
kind and careful treatment. 

Hear also the testimony of an 
old sea officer on this subject :-— 


Baltimore, Jan. 29, 1849. 

Hon. Danirt WesstTeEr, 

United States Senator, Washington, D. C:— 

Sie: Permit me to address you 
a few lines on the subject of cor- 
poral punishment in the Navy, the 
abolition of which is now pending 
in the Senate. Semething like 
sage experience has taught me 
that the best kind of discipline has 
always existed in our public vessels 
where the infliction of the lash was 
rarely if ever resorted to. Ihave 
had, I think, ample experience in 
every branch of our military ser- 
vice, namely: Navy, Army and 
Revenue Marine. [ have held a 
commission for nearly thirty years, 
d am now fifty-four,) and have 
consequently been clothed during 
that time with legal authority to 
inflict corporal punishment; but I 
have never found it necessary to 
resort to the lash over eight times, 
and even in those instances it might 
have been avoided without detri- 
ment to the service, by substitu- 
ting some other mode of punish- 
ment, less degrading, less imbrut- 
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mg to the nature of man, Sir, I } improved the oceasion by @ slight 
have ever deprecated this horrible § inspection of the military works 
and truly disgraeefwl practice. ; thereon, and again put to sea, mak- 
Surely not only the common dic- 3 ing, with the help of the tide, for 
tates of humanity, but the general; Staten Island. Having amused 
spirit of the age'in which we live, ; myself for an hour or more inmy 
call aloud for its abolition. I‘ own way, with hailing and answer- 
hazard nothing in saying thatevery {ing the hail of numerous smal} 
experienced and humane comman- $ craft and steamers, I ate a hearty 
der knows that seamen, when 3 dinner—and taking a eigar, I lay 
properly and ably commanded, are § at length upon the soft expansive 
more docile than any other class {bed in blissful ease, ruminating, 
of men under the sun. This cut-{ upon the wonderful ingenuity of 
ting up the “human form divine,” ; man, which thus enables us to use 
appears to me to be one of the few { one of the most mighty executors 
relics of barbarism. If our officers ; of Heaven’s wrath as a couch of 
would only study to remove causes $ luxury. Arousing from my de- 
rather than punish effects, all the 3 lightfui siesta with regret, I found 
imaginary necessity for corporal } that I had drifted within a short dis- 
punishment would vanish at once. 3 tanee of the Staten Island shore, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your } and as the tide was beginning to 
obedient servant, flow, I wore ship and stood for the 
Ezexizt Jones, Battery. When about half way 
Capt. U. 8. Revenue Marine Service, of between the two points, I again 
Scituate, Mass. ; surrendered myself to pleasing sen- 
sations occasioned by a reclining 
posture in rough water—taking an 
; 1 f : occasional look around, that I might 
The following etter from } not eome in contact with any of 
Samuel N. Dixey, of the Black $ the many vessels gliding up and 
Ball line, addressed to Messrs. } down the bay. In this situation, 
Wm. Haigh & Co., of this eity, } the strong westerly wind (which 
shows that with one of the newly had been blowing all day) carried 
: ; me down to leeward of Governor's 
invented Life Preservers one ean $ [sland. Passing between which 
take his “bed and board” with 


and Brooklyn, I took steam to tow 
him to sea, and for aught we know, ; me well over to windward. I in- 
eook into the bargain. Ship- 


tended to continue my trip to Wil- 

liamsbur t arrivi i 
wrecks may hereafter be looked Seas buna wlan Cavers eee 
upon by passengers as mere pas- 


23, recollecting that anxious friends 
time :-— 


A Home on the Rolling Deep. 


§ 
= be put to much trouble on 
account of my long absenee, I re- 
New York, Marcu 23, 1849. ¢ Juctantly went on shore at 15 
Gentlemen: I am indebted to § minutes to 6 P. M. On throwing 
one of your Life Preservers, of 3 off your invaluable dress, I stood 
Ralston & Phillips’s invention, for > warm and dry, with not so much 
the most pleasant afternoon’s ex-< as the starch in my shirt bosom 
cursion within my recollection. ; disturbed in the least. The article 
Amply provided with eatables for } works admirably in a short chop- 
the day, I left the Fulton ferryway 3 ping sea, and would of course do 
yesterday forenoon, and swimming $ much better in a long heavy swell. 
directly into the stream, I made $ Indeed, sirs, so far as the imme- 
the best of my way to Governor’s $ diate action of the water is con- 
Island. Passing through the centre } cerned, I have doubled Cape Horn 
of the rip of the Castle, I there ; in a much more dangerous and un- 
satisfied myself that thus equipped, } comfortable vessel than your dress 
the human body is an excellent sea } would be in a like situation. Its 
boat. Landing upon the Island,I$ immense value in the many and 
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various dangers of the deep, must 
ultimately bring it into universal 
use with all whose pleasure or pro- 
fession lead them upon the sea. 
Yours, truly, 
Samory N. Dixey. 


NOTICES TO MARINERS, 


The light-house recently built at Pros- 
pect Harbor, in the town of Gouldsboro’, 
Maine, was lighted on the 2d of April. 

This is a fixed natural light, at the N. 
E. poixt of entrance to Prospect Flarbor. 
from Petit Menan, it bears N. W. 4 W. 


distant six miles, but is net visible at 


that point—from Scheodie Island, it 
bears N. N. E. distant four miles—and 
in sailing along the coast, is visible only 
between the bearings, N. by E. 4.E. and 
N. W. by N. 4 

Clark’s Ledge, (the old point of en- 
trance to the harbor,) lies 8. W. by S. 
distant 13 miles from the light; Big 
Ledge, S. by E. distant 24 miles ; Little 
Black Ledge S. by E.: E. distant 24 
miles ; Czanberry Point, S. E. by S. dis- 
tant 12 miles. Little Black Ledge is 


nearly covered at high water, and bears : 


S. 24 E. one mile from Cranberry Point, 
and E. 4 8. from Big Ledge, which is 
high above water. There isa good pas- 
sage between the two Ledges. 
Directiens for Entering the Harbsr.— 


Bring the light to bear N. W. by N. 4‘ 


N. and steer for it—leaving Little Black 


ledge on the larboard, and Cranberry ‘ 


Point. en the starboard kand—when up 
with the light, give it a berth of 300 
fathoms-—leaving it on the starboard, 
and Clark’s Ledge on the larboard hand, 
sailing W.N. W. for the middle of the 


harbor—anchor with the light bearing ‘ 


E. $N. 


The new beacon on Cockspur Island 


was lighted for the first time on the : 


might of the 14th March. This light, 


(observes the Savannah Republican.) as : 
well as the ethers, is said to be perfectly 
satisfactory, and the lighting of our river | 
and harbor, which ought to have been { 


done at least a quarter of a century ago, 
may now be regarded as completed. 


will in a few days be, transferred to Eel 
Grass Shoal, so called, in Fisher's Is- 
land Sound, and will be replaced by a 
much larger vessel, having two lanterns 
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48 feet apart, one elevated eight feet 
above the other. 
Tomas Hussry, 
Collector and Superintendent of lights. 


The following information has been 
received. by the J. R. Consulate-General 


2 of Austria :— 


“ The new marine light-house erected 
on the White Capes of the Island Gros- 
sa, in Dalmatia, is situated on the point, 
which, on the coasting chart of the Adri- 
atic Sea, published by the J. R. Institute 
of Military Geography in Milan, is indi- 
cated as projecting between the bays of 
Suseiza and Kolubinka, distant about one 
mile from the rocks of Bacili, which lay 
northwest from the said light-house. 
Its geographic position ‘is ascertained ag 
follows: lat. 44.9. N., lon. 12. 29. 30. 
E. of the meridian of Paris. 

“ This light-house was lighted on the 
night of the ist of January, 1849, by an 
apparatus of Fresnel of the third class. 
The light is permanent, varied every 
three minutes with flashes of light, which 
are preceded and followed by short eclip- 
ses. The height of the light is 125 feet 
of Vienna above the level of the sea, and 
visible in clear weather from an eleva- 
tion of 12 feet above the same level, at 
a distance of 17 miles, of which 60 to a 
degree. 

“ Deputation of Commerce of Trieste.” 


The Buenos Ayrean Pilots have a 
light vessel N. E. by E. distant 9 miles 
from Point Indio. This light can be 
seen in clear weather. Pilots always on 
board of ‘her. 

— 


DISASTERS. 


Brem. barque Hermeinc, at this port from 
Malaga, on the 16th of Dec. on outward pas- 
sage, fell in with the wreck of brig William 
Hinch, with decks tern up, and completely 
wrecked. 


Schr. Lamartine, ef and fer Belfast, Me., 
from New Haven 23d December last: 31st, off 
Cape Cod, took a gale from W.N. W. which 
lasted till 40th January, when she shipped a sea 
which hove her on her beam ends, where she 
lay till her masts being cut away, she righted, 


$ On the 12th, barque .Maréa, of and frem Boston, 
2 for California. Took off the crew. 


The floating light now stationed near 
Bartlett’s Reef, in Long Island Sound, ; 


Barque Ganges, of Boston, from Ouracoa for 
Havana, was lost (date and place not known,) 
previous taJan. 26th; crew saved. 


Whaling barque Lendon Packet, of and 26 


5 days from New-Bedford, was on ‘shore on the 


east coast of the Isle of May, Cape Verds, Jan. 
28th. Vessel a total loss. 
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Br. brig Penelope, Nason, of Halifax, from 
Sidney for this port, was totally lost at St. 
Shott’s Jan 30th. 

Schr. Palestine, Errickson, of Philadelphia, 
for Baltimore, before reported ashore south of 
Cape Henry, is badly bilged, and the Anna Ma- 
via, of Baltimore, reported ashore near Nott’s 
fsland, is buried several feet in the sand ; neither 
of these vessels will be gotten off. 


The keeper of the Assateague, Va., light- 
house writes that the schr. Swallow, Henry, of 
Philadelphia, was recently lost near that place. 
The captain was washed overboard and 
drowned. 

Capt. Stevens, of the brig Ruth, at this port, 
reports that during the whole time that he was 
at Madeira the weather was very bad. Five 
Portuguese vessels and the Levant were lost 
there during January. 

Schr. Robert Habersham, of Baltimore. from 
Norfolk for Boston, full of water, was fallen in 
with and the crew taken off by barque George 
Thomas, at this port. 


The wreck of sclir. “* Amelia, of Wiscasset,” 
foremast laying fore-and-aft on the deck, and 
the vessel fell of water, was passed 25th Feb. 


Smack Star, Raymond, which left Key West 
25th Feb., bound to Tortugas, ran ashore on the 
Dry Rocks, near Sand Key, and bilged. 


Brem®n, Feb. 23, 
American ship Rideout, from London, for this 
port, in ballast, has been Jost on the Knecht 
Sand. 


Ship Riga, of Boston, from Savannah 27th 
Feb., for this port, took fire 2d inst., and so 
vapid were the flames that the officers and erew 
had to construct a raft, upou which, and a boat, 
they remained until the morning of the 7th inst., 
when they were fallen in with by the schr. Dux- 
bury, Cunningham, from Jeremie, bound to 
Boston, which took them on board, and Janded 
them at Norfolk 13th inst. 


Brig Sea Maid, Hichborn, of Prospect, Me. 
from Frankfort, Me. for Havana, was lost night 
23d Feb. on Elbow Reef, Abace. 


Brig Susan Ingraham, of and from 'Phomas- 
ton for New-Orleans, was wrecked on the Man- 
of-Waar Keys, Abaco, night 23d Feb. 


Brig Jolus, of this port, from Cadiz for 
New-Orleans, was wrecked on Stirrup Key, Ber 
ty Islands, night 15th Feb. 


The schr. Pearl, of Booth Bay, was cut down 
by a field of ice near this place yesterday morn- 
ing, and the captain and four of the crew are 
supposed to have been drowned. 


Brig Virginia, of Philadelphia, was wrecked 
about the same time, near Manatilla Reef, from 
New-Orleans for Richmond. 


Brig Damerscove, at this port from Guayama, 
P. R., 28th March, fell in with the schr. Lydia, 
ef Boston, water logged, und in a sinking con- 
dition. Took off the captain and erew, seven 
in number. 


Schr. Doreas, at thia port from Porto Cabello, 
4th March, spoke fishing smack Sidney, of this 
port, leaky. ‘Took off the captain and crew. 


Schr. Abby Hammond, Martin, from Aux 
Cayes for Boston, sunk at sea off Jeremie, St. 
Domingo, 

Barque St. Cloud, from Philadelphia for Ma- 
tanzas, went ashore 2d March on Point Mayo 


Reef, during a severe gale, and soon after bilged 
and Billed with wates. 


Brig Harriet, of Philadelphia, from New-Or- 


S leans, for this port, went ashore on one of the 


Cat Keys, Bahama Banks, 3d March; vessel to- 
tally lost. p 


Brig For Paime, from Sagua la Grande for 
this port, was boarded by the bar pilot, about 
15 miles from New Inlet, N. C. light, on the 
morning of the 28th Marck; was trying to get 
into Wilmington, and in the attempt struck om 
the bar and bilged—vessel a total loss. 


Schr. Harvest, of Wellffeet, from Craney 
Island, Chesapeake Bay, for Boston, while lay- 
ing to night 21st Mar. 25 miles S.W. of Norman’s 
Land, was struck by a heavy sea, which strained 
os vegsel so badly that she sunk in an hour 
after. 


The ship Floridion, of and for this port from 
Antwerp, was totally lost on the coast of Har- 
wich, England, on Wednesday, 28th Feb., and 
the master and crew, except three men, together 
with 126 passengers, were drowned. 


Schr. Two Brethers, from New-York for 
Philadelphia, whilst in the act of beating in on 
Sunday night, struck on the lower end of the 
Breakwater and went to pieces. 


Barque Pioneer, from Baltimore, bound to 
Boston, went ashore opposite Smith’s Point, L. 
L., during the heavy blow night 20th inst. She 
lies head on shore, thumps heavily and leaks 
dadly. 


The dead bodies found near Montauk Point, 
were those of Capt. Ryder and crew of schr. 
Wm. Henry, of Provincetown, from Norfolk 
for Portland, supposed to have sunk off Block 
¥sland 25th and 26th ult. 


Barque Warsaw, of Stonington, from this 
port [8th March for Panama, cargo coal, took 
fire on the 19th, off Cape Henlopen, where she 
burned to the water’s edge and sunk. 


Brig Manhattan, hence for Mobile, was struck 
by a heavy sea 2Ist March, which caused her to 
leak so badly that she could not be kept free, 
and Capt. J. and crew were taken off 22d by 
whale ship Splendid. 

Brig Florence, from Laguna for this port, dis- 
masted and in a sinking condition, was fallen in 
with 3d March, and the crew taken off by brig 
Imperial, at Norfolk. 


Schr. Robert Bruce, from Boston at Norfolk 


) reports: On 30th March, Cape Henry bearing 


N. W. by N. about 90 miles distant, fell in with 
schr. Freedom, of Thomaston, half full of water ; 


) no person on board. 


Br. brig James Clephim, of Halifax, from St. 
Domingo City for Liverpool, with mahogany, 
was cast away, Feb. 4th, three miles to wind- 
ward of River Ozana. 


The Br. brig Victory, of Liverpool, N. 8. from 
St. Domingo City for Liverpool, with mahogany, 
was lost Feb. 9th, on the N. E. part of St. Do- 
mingo. 

Schr. Ontario, Burgess, of and from Belfast 
with hay, was fallen im with 2d April, Cape 
Ann W. 8. W. 25 miles, and the crew taken off 
by schr. J. R. Jewett at Boston. 


MISSING VESSELS. 


Brig Charles Joseph, of Providence, sailed 
from New-York Jan. 24th, for Savannah. 


Brig Elizabeth Ann, Goodwin, of Newbury- 
port, sniled from Bultimore Dec. 10th, and from 
Holmes’s Hole Jan, ist for Salem. 


Brig Charles Hammond, from Wilmingto 
N. c for Boston. . ees 
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Poctry by Francis C. Woodworth. NEusic by Darius E. Jones. 
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tain thee; May his pre-senee with thee go. 


mor -row! Oh! it is for that. I weep. 
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3. 


When thy father and thy brother 
Perished on the treacherous sea, 

Is it strange that thy fond mother 
Layished all her love on thee 2 


4. 


Of the flowers I cherished, only 
One is left—my hope, my pride; 
Oh! I shall be very lonely, 
When I miss thee from my side, 


5. 


Yet, my boy, I'll not detain thee, 
Though my tears awhile must flow; 

Go, and may thy God sustain thee ; 
May his presence with thee go. 


6. 


Or at morn, or noon, or even, 
Often as I think of thee, 

I shail intercede with Heaven, 
For my child upon the sea. 


if 


Go—the time has come—I yield thee; 
Thee—my hope—my pride—my joy! 

God from every danger shield thee— 
God be with thee, precious boy! 


Anniversary Meeting. 

The twenty-first annual meeting 
of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, will be held in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, on 
Monday Evening, the 7th inst., at 
half-past 7 o’cléck. 


Canton Chaplaincy. 

It gives us much pleasure to lay 
before the friends of seamen, the 
following communication from the 
Chaplain at this important station. 
Whampoa is the anchorage of Can- 
ton, and about a dozen miles below 
the city. Here a Bethel is greatly 
needed, and we rejoice in the pros- 
pect of its speedy establishment. 

“ And they came every one whose 
heart stirred him up, and every 
one whose spirit made willing ; and 
they brought the Lord’s offering to 
the work of the tabernacle.” 

Wuampoa, Jan. Ist, 1849. 


To the Secretary of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society. 

My Dear Sir—Since my last re- 
port Divine service has been held 
every Sabbath at this port, most of 
the time on board the “John Q. 
Adams,” Capt. Nickols. I am un- 
der special obligations to him for 
the use of his ship, for his personal 
kindness, and for the aid he render- 
ed me in my efforts to obtain a Beth- 
el for seamen. 

We have had service also on 
board the “Inca,” Capt. Buxton, 


and the “ Panama,” Capt. Griswold. 
At present we have the use ofan 
English ship, the “William Stew- 


art,” Capt. Jamison. 


NEW YORK, MAY, 1849. 


Our audiences have generally 
been good, and especially large on 
board the “ Adams.” 

I cannot speak in too high terms 
of the noble generosity of those who 
have subscribed so liberally for a 
Seamen’s Bethel at the port of Can- 
ton. The call for aid was met with 
a promptness and a good will, so 
characteristic of the sailor. 

The report I send you will speak 
for itself, of the large liberality of 
captains, officers and men. A do- 
nation of five, and in one instance 
of ten dollars, from a sailor before 
the mast, should be a sermon on 
benevolence to many a rich man. 
I forward you a copy of the circu- 
lar prefacing the subscription. 


Whereas, A large number of sea- 
men speaking the English language, 
yearly visit the port of Canton, to 
whom the opportunity of attending 
Divine service on the Sabbath day 
should be afforded ; , 

Whereas, The American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society has establish- 
ed a Chaplaincy at said port, and 
designs to keep a Chaplain there 
permanently, 


Therefore, A Seamen’s Bethel at 
Whampoa is deemed desirable, and 
its construction practicable. For 
the attainment of this purpose, aid 
is solicited from the merchants of 
Canton, and others interested in the 
welfare of seamen. That there may 
be a judicious expenditure of the 
funds subscribed, jive Trustees, res- 
idents of Canton, shall be appointed 
by the subscribers, at a regularly 
called meeting, which trustees shall 
superintend the construction of the 
Bethel, and in whom the property 
shall be vested, and by whom it 
shall be held for purposes a 
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ing to the Chaplaincy. In case 
either of the trusteeships become 
vacant, the remaining trustees shall 
have power to fill the vacancy. 

The Bethel shall have no national 
characteristic, but shall be common 
to seamen of all nations. 

In one part of the Bethel there 
shall be a-suit of rooms for the 
Chaplain’s residence. 

The meeting for the election of 
trustees shall be called by George 
Loomis, Seamen’s Chaplain. 


The following subscriptions for 
a Seamen’s Bethel at Whampoa are 
reported by Geo. Loomis, Seamen’s 
Chaplain : 


Residents of Whampoa. 

Dec. 14, 1848.—Thomas Hunt, 
$50—A friend, 5—D. Maclennan, 
10—G, T. Clayton, 5—John Cook, 
10—J. Anderson, 5—N. de St. 
Croix, 20—MacKay & Co., 25— 
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Wilson, 2—F. Anstrong, 2—J. Nel- 
son, 2. Total, $41. 


Ship Carrington. 

Capt. Abbot, $25—W. H. Town- 
send, 10—C. Tripp, 1st officer, 5— 
D. Newell, 2d officer, 5—W. B. 
Hall, 3d officer, 5—J. Brown, sea- 
man, 1—H. Mills, 2—R. Gamball, 1 
—A. Money, 1—Wm. Reed, 2—H. 
Hunt, 1—F. Robinson, 2—-R. Phe- 
lan, 1—C. Brown, 2—G. Robinson, 
1--J. Witten, 1—C. Rodes, 2—J. 
Kelly, 1—P. Nelson, 1—W. Voor- 
his, 2—Orne, a Chinese, 1—T wo 
passengers. 10. Total $82. 


Ship Candace. 

Capt. E. C. Gardner, $25—A 
friend, 2—Ship 16—I. Arquit, Ist 
officer, 1O—R. M. Trim, 2d officer, 
10—I. Ward, seaman, 2—-L. A. 
Smith, 2—T. P. Russell, 2—T. Mel- 
ville, 3—B. Hurd, 2—I. Linden, 2— 
C. Edelmarro, 2—J. Gorwaiz, 2— 


G. K. Smith, M. D.,20—Dr. Lewen, } C- Smith, 1—F.Handez, 2—R. Nias, 


20—James Rowr, 30--Mrs. S. Hunt, 
5. Total, $205. 


Ship John Q. Adams. 

Capt. E. C. Nickols, $25—J. H. 
Briard, 2d officer, 2—R. Lee, stew- 
ard, 2—C. H. Harrison, cdok, 2 
—C. Whiting, seaman, 1—W. 
Cowers, 1—C. H. Allen, 1—W. 
Freeman, 1—E. A. Stimpson, 1— 
W. Rimmey, 1—N. Greene, 1—C. 
B. Holmes, 1—S. J. Murch, 1—A. 
M. Eddy, 1--T. W. Walker, 1—E. 
Hushen, 1—W. Weeks, 1—C. B. 
Mewdell, 1—O. W. Goit, 1—James 
Colman, 1—W. Parkill, 1—J. Con- 
ley, 1—Mr. Joshua Bates, a passen- 
ger, 10. Total, $59. 


Ship Talbot. 
Capt. John Story, $20—A. Plum- 
mer, Ist officer, 6—A friend, 2—R. 
Ogle, carpenter, 5—J. Miller, sea- 
man, 1—W. Jones, 1—J. Buchanan, 
1—C. Mitchell, 1—O. Tripp, 1—R. 
Smith, 1—J. White, 1—Samuel 
Mills, 1—George Banks, 1. Total, 
$42. 


/ 


Ship Inca. 


Capt. B. Buxton, $25--T. Peters, 
seaman, 2—J. Brown, 2--G. Hol- 
gate, 2—J. Gray, 2--J. Platt, 2—C. 


wae 


> 2—C. P. Kockum, 2—I. Nelson, 2 


—George Cokely, cook, 2. Total 
$85. 
Ship Tonquin. 

Captain G. H. Wilson, $20—L. 
Wilson, seaman, 1—W. Johnson, 1 
—-R. Smith, 1—J. Quick, 1—-C. 
Miller, i—S. Lacount, 1—T. Miner, 
50 cts.—G. H.Cheeney,1. Total 
$27 50 cts. 


Ship Eagle. 


Captain P. Lovett, $25—-John 
Falck, 2d officer, 5. Total $30. 


Ship Panama. 


Capt. W. F. Griswold, $25—W. 
E. Newcomb, Ist officer, 10—-J. 
Strong, 2d officer, 2—C. Merrihew, 
2d officer, 3—W. Almy, seaman, 2 
—W. Johnson, 1—J. Treat, 1—N. 
Penfield, 1—W. Churchill, 1—A. 
Fuller, 1—J. Stockey, 3—J. Mather, 
3. Total $53. 


Ship Coquette. 
Capt. Prescott, $20-C. Williams, 
1st officer, 10—F. A. Scott, 2d offi- 
cer, 5. Total $35. ‘ 


Ship Anglona. 


Capt. Wm. Thop, $20—L. Wells, 
Ast officer, 10. Total $30. 
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Ship Catharine. 


Capt. C. L. Pratt, $5—P. Carri- 
way, Ist officer, 3—S. L. Norton, 2d 
officer, 2—H. F. Green, seaman, 2— 


S. Moses, 2—W. Elliott, 2—W. 
Tearney, 2—James W. Dunham, 
10! Total $28. 


Ship Navigator. 

Capt. W. E. Putnam, $22—C. 
H. Magom, Ist officer, 6—A. B. 
Cooley, 2d officer, 2—D. McPher- 
son, sailmaker, 2. Total $32. 


Ship Oneida. 

Capt. J. T. Creesy, $25-H. Bout, 
seaman, 3—-J. Brown, 1—G. F. 
Mackie, 5—Geo. Ratcliffe, i—W. 
Jones, 1—E. Carpenter, 1—H. Ma- 
clean, 2—J. Martin, 1. Total $40. 

Ship Raduga. 
Capt. T. Leach, $25—Wm. Hen- 


_ty, Ist officer, 5—I. Waters, 2d 


officer, 2—F. Bergstrom, carpenter, 
5—-W.. Delano, sailmaker, 1—-J. 
Christian, steward, 1—G. Johnston, 
cook, 3—F. Jarvis, seaman, 2—C. 
Johnson, 1-—C. Griffing, 1—-G. 
Shroder, 1—Peter, 50 cents—W. 
Glees, 1—T. Smith, 2—J.Winches- 
ter, 1—J. Wolhers, 1—L. Meridith, 
5—J. Bigelow, 4. Total $61 50. 


Ship Sea Witch. 


Captain R. H. Waterman, $25— 
Ship 10—G. W. Frazer, Ist officer, 
5—A. Starkey, 2d officer, 5—Ira 
Hubbell, boatswain, 3—A. Higgins, 
carpenter, 5 WV; F. Freeman, 
steward, 1—W. Montgomery, cook, 
5—I. Ward, seaman, 1—O. Rimas, 
1—C. Talbot, 1—-P. Dunt, 1—J. 
Gordon, 1—H. Snyder, 3—J. Wal- 
ker, 1—J. Emmett, 1—T. J. Smith, 
1—L. White, 2—C. Rodgers, 2—C. 
Freeman, 2—J. Botsford, 1—A. 
M’Farlan, 1—T. Bull, 1—T. Reid, 2 
—C. Tuttle, 2—S. Tyrrell, 1—T. 


. Jones, 2—E. P. Morris, 4. Total 


$90. 

Total, residents of Whampoa, 
$205. Fifteen ships, average $49 
each, $736. Total $941. 

In my next communication I will 
continue the report. 

I am yours, 
Grorcxz Loomis. 
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Deaths ai Seaman’s Retreat 
Hospital, 


From September Ist, 1848, to March 22d, 1849. 


NAMES. AGE. BIRTHPLACE. DATE. 
Albert Phillips, 22 Maderia, Sept. 2 
William Nixon, 23 Indiana, 5 
Henry Smith, & 
John Brown, 30 New York, 23 
James Love, 22 Scotland, 23 
Allen Short, (colored) 30 Delaware, 24 
John Stevens, 41 Sweden, Oct. 3 
Thomas Reed,, 37 Russia, q 
James Ross, 23 New York, < 
David Godfrey, 23 Massachusetts, 9 
Chester Brecket, 20 Massachusetts, 12 
Frederick Tremont, 22 Sweden, 17 
George Lops, (colored) 23 West Indies, 22 
Luther Bell, 26 Virginia, 24 
John Newland, 21 Long Island, 25 
J. F. Mathers, 67 Maine, Nov. 1 
John McLagan, 31 Scotland, 4 
John Jones, 23 Pennsylvania, 15 
Manuel Moree, 25 Oporto, 16 
William Leighton, 19 Nova Scotia, 21 
John M. Barns, 36 Antwerp, 23 
William Mason. 32 Maryland, 27 
Rufus Huntris, 22+ Maine, 27 
John Connor, 26. England, 29 
Unders Paterson, 25 Sweden, 30 
Andrew Smith, ,, 37 Sweden, Dec. 8 
Samuel Thompson, 48 Maine, 13 
Edward Cone, 22 Massachusetts, 17 
Charles Dawson, 43 Massachusetts, 21 
John Hansen, 28 Denmark, 28 
Thomas Rose, 33. N. Carolina, Jan.3 
John Williams, 24 Germany, 3 
John C. Burdick, 30 RhodelIsland, 8 
Paule Midge, 20 France, 1k 
Ole Bartleson, 30 Norway, 12 
James Black, 33 New York, Q1 
Joseph Martin, 34 England, 24 
Michael Lee, 20 Massachu’ts, Feb. 1 
Wm. Connor, (col’d) 48 New York, 
Alexander McDonald, 45 New Jersey, 8 
George Dawson, 39 Long Island, 8 
William Mallenson, 23 England, 9 
T. Carlsteat, 35 Sweden, 14 
Lewis Johnston, 49 Sweden, ete | 
James Williams, 30 New Hampshire, 21 
David McMurray, 37 Ireland, 21 
George Davis, 32 Prussia, 24 
Ed’rd Newman, (col’d) 37 Baltimore, 25 
Israel Smithers, (col’d) 38 Nova Scotia, 26 
James Brennen, 26 New York, 26 
John Miller, 48 England, March2 
William Phillips, 47 Virginia, 4 
Thomas Bennett, 37 New Jersey, 6 
Dunham Pettit, 23 Vermont, vi 
Lewis Bailey. (colored) iS Delaware, 13 
Charles Smith, New York, 14 
John Tillis, 33 Sreland, 22 


ToTAL NUMBER oF, DEatTus, 57. 


Anniversary Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the AmErR- 
1cAN Berne. Socrery was held in 
the city of Syracuse, on Wednes- 
day, April 4th. 

An introductory sermon was 
preached on Tuesday evening by 
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Rey. William Hogarth, of Geneva. 
His text, peculiarly appropriate to 
the occasion, was selected from 
Galatians vi. 10: “As we have 
therefore opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men.” The sermon was 
such as would be expected from 
the preacher by those who knew 
him, and would make an admirable 
tract for circulation among our in- 
land watermen, and also among 
those who are interested in their 
Spiritual welfare. At the close of 
the sermon, committees were ap- 
pointed to audit the Treasurer’s ac- 
count, and to nominate officers for 
the following year. 

On Wednesday evening, the an- 
niversary exercises were opened 
with prayer by Rev. S. S. Howe, of 
Auburn, after which, the Treasur- 
er’s report, as audited, was present- 
ed, showing an amount of receipts 
almost up to the expectations 
named in last year’s report, viz: 
a gratifymg increase from for- 
mer years. 

The annual report was then read 
by Rev. Timothy Stillman, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, showing that 
the Society have employed forty 
laborers the last year, some for the 
entire year, others for the season 
of inland navigation, and others for 
a shorter period ; they are employed 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New-Y ork 
and New-Jersey, on 1800 miles of 
eanals, and among 70,000 canal 
boatmen, and 30,000 sailors, besides 
thousands of coasters and river 
boatmen. Many of the reports from 
the missionaries and chaplains were 
intensely interesting, and the pub- 
lished report of the doings of the 
Society may be looked for with 
interest. 

Rev. Mr. Guertner, who is em- 
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ployed_by the American Tract So- 
ciety as their agent in Western New 
York, made an interesting speech, 
in which he manifested a deep in- 
terest in all the enterprises of be- 
nevolence, as kindred to the de- 
partment in which he is engaged ; 
and so also did Mr. L. B. Towsley, 
who is employed by the American 
S. S. Union in the same field. 

It was particularly delightful to 
see these men lending a helping 
hand on this anniversary occasion. 
It was evidence of harmony among 
brethren, where many look for 
conflict and discord. 

Mr. Hogarth also lifted up his 
voice again, in behalf of the Bethel 
cause, and exhibited an interest in 
this class of men, which it is hoped 
other parties similarly situated will 
imitate. : 


Wet Another Bethel for Sailors. 


A room has been obtained in the 
lower part of this city, in the neigh- 
borhood of the German boarding 
houses, near the North River, and 
is to be fitted up for Divine worship 
in the German language, for the 
benefit of German sailors and emi- 
grants visiting this city. 

This enterprise, we are informed, 
originated with some benevolent 
individuals in connection with the 
Methodist Church, and that several 
devoted ladies have already sub- 
seribed half the amount of the 
yearly rent. Well may the warm- 
hearted sailor exclaim, “ God bless 
the ladies.” We trust they will be 
fully sustained and encouraged in 
this praiseworthy effort. 


The gift of prayer may gain ad- 
miration from men, but it is the 
grace of prayer that has power with 
God. ) 
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For the Sailor's Magazine. 
, The Sea Captain’s Story. 


Iam glad to hear that you are 
supplied with a Bible, says a col- 
porteur to the captain of an eastern 
schooner. Do you find time to read 
it every day? Yes, indeed, replied 
the captain, often during the day do 
Isearch for the treasure contained 
in that precious book, and as I am 
deprived of many privileges enjoyed 
by those who live on the shore, I 
thank God that I can always have 
access tothe Bible. 

T have also a small library of re- 
ligious books with me, which I in- 
tend to enlarge as opportunity 
offers. How long is it, captain, 
since you have experienced that 
precious hope, which not only gives 
peace and happiness in this world, 
but isan earnest of an eternal inher- 
itance of joy and happiness in the 


- world to come ? 


About a year since, during a re- 
vival of religion in the town where I 


, belong, which is about a mile and a 


half outside of New Haven. I had 
previously led what is called a moral 
life, although I was very fond of 
gay company. But when my eyes 
were in some measure opened, so 
that I could see the holy law of God 
as itis revealed in the Bible, I not 
only found that my morality was of 
no avail, but I was made to feel 
myself to be a condemned and ru- 
ined sinner. After about three 
weeks spent in a state of awful 
despair and forebodings, God in his 
mercy and love revealed himself to 
me as reconciled in Christ. Then 
it was that I first tasted of true com- 
fort—what a change ! how strange, 
and yet how true! I then forsook 
the light and gay company with 
whom I had before wasted my pre- 
cious time, and cast my lot among 
the Lord’s people, and those who 
are the excellent, and honorable of 
the earth. I enjoyed sweet com- 
munion with my God and Saviour, 
in the closet and in the sanctuary, 
by the way side and at home, and 
always felt happy according to my 
poor feeble abilities in trying to do 
something in his service. 
When about to start again on 
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the ocean, the propriety of setting 
up the family altar on board of my 
vessel, and inviting those who were 
under my charge to draw near to a 
throne of grace, was very strongly 
presented to my mind. The great 
arch enemy and my own weak and 
trembling heart, urged many seem- 
ingly plausible objections to my 
making a beginning thatday.. But 
I could not give it up; I felt it to be 
a duty, and hoped that it would, 
through His grace, be a privilege.— 
About 10 o’clock in the evening, the 
men came into the cabin; as we 
were then laying in port, I proposed 
to them to unite with me in prayer. 
They all with one voice consented. 
I read a portion from the Bible, and 
then knelt in prayer. My feelings 
I cannot describe. The sweat 
poured from me in large drops. I 
felt somewhat embarrassed, but 
when I had finished, my soul was 
refreshed. I felt that sweet peace 
and joy in believing, which the 
world knows nothing about. Since 
then, through His grace, I have 
persevered in thus manifesting my 
attachment to him, and trust in him 
on whom my hopes of heaven de- 
pend; and, blessed be his name, I 
find it to be more and more a 
privilege. 

During all that voyage, which 
lasted about three months, I think 
that I was the happiest man in the 
world. Everything went right with 
me. I could not getoffended at any- 
thing. Three times a day I retired 
for private devotion, which I enjoy- 
ed so much, that I have so done till 
this day. In the night season, and 
in the morning my waking thoughts 
revert to the great giver and dis- 
penser of every good and perfect 
gift, with humility and penitence, 
faith and hope, believing that he 
will give me more grace who has 
said, “as thy day, so shall thy 
strength be.” 

I do not see how any one can turn 
back to the beggarly elements of the 
world, after he has tasted that the 
Lord has been good and gracious. 

When I hear the ungodly around 
me take that precious name in vain 
which I revere and love so much, 
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my heart is pained within me, and 
I reprove them and urge them to 
flee from the wrath to come, unto 
the blood of sprinkling, which is 
alone able to cleanse from all sin. 
When I am on shore, I have the 
privilege of meeting with the 
Lord’s people; I publicly testify of 
my love to Jesus on every fitting 
occasion, and when I exhort them 
who go down to the sea in ships, to 
seek and serve and love God whilst 
on the ocean, I have living witness- 
es near me, that it is not merely 
theory, but daily practice on my 
own part. 

There were about one hundred 
and fifty made participators of God’s 
saving mercy at the same time with 
myself; many of these follow the 
sea. Three captains of my ac- 
quaintance have erected the family 
altar, and gathered their crews 
around them, to commend them to 
the mercy of Almighty God, and tell 
them the story of redeeming love. 
For my own part, I feel that I have 
now something worth living for, 
and I desire to devote my time and 
my energies to his service, who will 
bring me off more than conqueror 
through him that loved me. 


Port of London-=Chapilain’s 
eport. 


Called upon, at the expiration of 
another month, to give an account 
of my labors among seamen, I do 
so with much satisfaction, being 
assured that the Lord is carrying on 
his good work in their hearts by 
the mighty power of his converting 
grace. It is indeed a cause of re-‘ 
joicing, when the hard and stub- 
born heart is subdued, and the pow- 
ers and influence of the mind yield 
to the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and men, thus renewed 
in the spirit of their minds, are 
found seeking in earnest the salva- 
tion of their souls. 

Of his presence and influence, in 
our labors among sailors, we are 
not without many pleasing mani- 
festations; and it is this, we have 
reason to believe, which causes our 
Bethel meetings to be made as the 
house of God and the gate of heaven 
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to many souls. At these meetings 
we have seen the sailor (probably 
for the first time) listening with 
riveted attention to the word of 
grace, wondering at, and often pow- 
erfully impressed with, the earnest 
supplications of his brother sailors, 
and at times under such conviction 
as to cause tears to bedew his 
manly cheeks. 

In this state he is brought, as an 
humble, contrite sinner, to seek 
mercy through the blood of Christ, 
even the forgiveness of his sins, ac- 
cording to the riches of his grace. 
Thus, the gospel tidings of salva- 
tion, taken to sailors, at our Bethel 
meetings, has proved the power of 
God to the salvation of many im- 
mortal souls. 

In my visitations on the river 
Thames, the London, St. Katharine, 
and West India Docks, together 
with the Surrey and Regent Canals, 
I have had to employ both prudence 
and affection, in warning and re- 
proving many a wanderer, and the 
careless; and I trust these admoni- 
tions have not been given in vain. 
Circumstances of a pleasing na- 
ture have taken place, where I have 
met pious captains, mates, and 
sailors, with whom I have taken 
sweet counsel, and have then bow- 
ed my knees, and in prayer ap- 
proached the mercy seat. 

A Bethel meeting, held on board 
the 8S , of W , was well at- 
tended. The pious captain com- 
menced with prayer, and one ex- 
pression struck me forcibly; it was, 
“Lord, save my ship’s company, I 
beseech thee; there are some far 
from holiness. Oh! Lord, bring 
them near to thee, and deliver them 
from the bondage of sin; for thou 
hast found a ransom. Oh! Lord, 
let thy love rule in all their hearts, 
and enable me to live before them 
as becomes the gospel.” One ship 
carpenter, one mate, and three 
sailors, engaged in prayer at this 
meeting; and it was, I trust, a 
profitable season to all present. At 
its close, a captain said, “ Sir, 
whenever my vessel is in the Pool, 
I shall be happy to see you on board, 
to hold a Bethel service; for I 
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much @pprove of these means of 
grace.’ 

At another Bethel meeting, I ob- 
served one of the sailors, who had 
exercised much power in prayer ; 
and, at its close, I said’ to him, 
g Well, my brother, how long have 
you been sailing towards heaven 2?” 
“Why,” said the hardy, heaven- 
bound sailor, “Sir, you ought to 
know, for you made out my inden- 
tures.” ‘I made out your inden- 
tures,” I replied ; “ why you never 
sailed with me.” “Well, Sir,” said 
he, “I'll soon make you sensible 
how it is;” and, going to his chest, 
he brought me a communion ticket, 
in connection with the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society, dated at $ 
Bell Wharf Chapel, July 4, 1842, ; 
and made out in my handwriting. 
I was glad to see this, and the fol- 
lowing day gave him a new ticket 


en 


Church, Wellclose-square. I was | 


very happy thus to meet this good } 


. old sailor, after a lapse of six years 


and upwards. 
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From March 15th to to April 15th, 1849. 


Fifty Dollars. 
Wm. C. Bowers, South gio 
Brooklyn,L. I,  . 
Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, N. Ne ee 
James L. Stewart, 50 0 
Rev. A.C. Thompson, by Eliot chat, ; 
Roxbury, Mass., é $50 00 


Members for Life by the Payment of 
Twenty Dollars. 

Rev. Aaron C. Beach, by Cong’l 
Soc’y, Wolcott, Ct., (in part,) 10 00 

Rev. Joseph W. Blythe, by Sec’d 
Pres. Church, Cranberry, N. J., 25 00 

Henry Payson, by Rev. Mr. 
Stevenson’s Cong’n, Williams- 
burgh, L.I, . 2 } 

Mrs. Cornelia Be Stevenson, by 
the Choir of do., 

Rev. Timothy L. Brainard, by 
Presb’n Church, Londonderry, 
N.H., (inpart,). 

Capt. W.H. Chidsey, Branchport, 
New York, by Rev. J. W. Ir- 
ving, Danbury, Ct. Amt. ac- 
_knowledged in Jan’y number. 


Directors for Life by the Payment of “te 
S 
0: 
“ 


§ 


. 20 00 


. 12 00 
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Rev. A. Elmendorf, N. Y., - $3 00 
Doctor Hutton’s Church, N. Y., 
(balance) $2 50, for Mariner’s 
Church, N. Y., 2 50 


pete Pres; Church, Brooklyn, N. 
» (in addition to $50 for 
i D. ea ¢ é ; . 87 56 


Pearl-st. Pres. Church, N. Y., 
$7537. For Mariner’s Church 
$37 68, - . 37 68 
First Cong’l Society, Milford, Ct., 35 85 
Second “ Limes Meal a 
D. Smith, us &¢ 1 00 
Zina W. Ellis, West Stafford, Bs 1 00 
Nee. DAG 10 00 
M. M., 5 1 00 
Mrs. S. E. Austin, " Brooklyn, 
20 00 
’ Members of Cong’l Society; Bir- 
mingham, Ct., * . 16.8% 
Cong’l Society, Newbury, Vt., . 6 00 
Rev. Mr. Stevenson’s Cong’n, Wil- 
liamsburgh, N. Y., (in addition 
to $40 for L. M. J: : 14 28 
Miss Mary Maynard, N. Y., 5 00 
Cong’! Soc’y,Wenham, Mass., for 
a ship’s library, i 10 00 
Capt. Wm. Hadley, Wenham, 
Mass., . 5 00 
Mrs. G. M. Wilkins, N. Y., » 25 00 
Cong’l and Methodist Churches, 
Ofient,L.17., . . 25 50 
Pres. Church, Eliza? th Pt, N. Jy AQ 10 
Mrs. Phebe Janes, Farmington, Ct. 20 00 
A ene friend, Huntington, 
- 5 00 
Pres. Bal Southold, L. i -2pd 00 
Cong’! Soe’y, South Norwalk, Ct. 3 00 
Friends i in New York, : 1 65 
Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass., * 20 00 
‘ West Springfield, ce . 60 00 
Rev. Wm. Riddel, West Spring- 
field, Mass., 00 
Wm. S. Huggins, West Spring- 
field, Mass. . 1 00 
South ‘Woburn, 0 . 16 50 
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Late Thomas Fish, Esq., of Fal- 
mouth, Mass., 
Late Ellen Noble, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 77 
Late Wm. Ely, Fs He of Hartford 
Ct., : 250 00 
$887 00 
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Sailor’s Home, N. Y. 


From Seam. Friend Soc’y, South Glas- 
tenbury, Ct., one quilt, two pair sheets, 
two pair pillow cases. 
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From Juvenile Seamen’s Friend Soc’y, 
North Glastenburry, Ct., one quilt. 

From Theol. Seminary, Princeton, N. J., 
through Thomas C, Dewing, 120 vols. 
and sundry pamphilets. 
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Jordan Pres. ch’h, 10; Meth. 
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